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@ e e TO EVEN 
GREATER HEIGHTS 
IN QUALITY, SCOPE, 
AND USEFULNESS 


€ 1984 Comptons 


is bigger, better, and more useful than ever, due to Compton’s 
vigorously pursued policy of Continuous Revision PLUS 
Continuous BUILDING. You expect up-to-dateness and 
adequate coverage. You get both in Compton’s—and more. 





Compton’s Continuous Building Program for 1954 Resulted in 





—a physical expansion of................206 pages 


—editorial work, for new and revised 
materials, on more than.............3,400 pages 


—words of newly written text...............521,300 
—new and extensively revised articles...........680 
—new and extensively revised reference-outlines. ..69 


—new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs.......1,190 


Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively 
revised articles in the 1954 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


pedia are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to everyday 
life © AMERICAN COLONIES, a new article that explains the 
mode of life in all the colonies © THOMAS JEFFERSON, one of the 
new biography series aid undoubtedly the best short biography 
of this great American ® CHRISTMAS, gives the world’s religious 
and social customs for this wonderful holiday ® CHICAGO, a 
new article that creates the feel of this great city (one of the 
city article series) ¢ Under sports, new articles cover BASEBALL, 
FISHING, HUNTING, and RIFLERY. ® In the field of mathematics, 
NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS, and the fundamental processes 
are newly written. © STATE CAPITOLS—more than 20 new 
articles. © PERSONALITY, PSYCHOANALYSIS, and LEARNING are 
significant new ones ® See brief synopses below on three 
other outstanding new articles in the 54 Compton’s. 





INDIA. tn the new Indian republic one-sixth of 
the earth's people —largely illiterate, poverty 
stricken, and without previous experience in 
self-government—are today attacking desperate 
problems. This new Compton article explains 
the age-old problems that India is attempting 
to solve democratically while its Asiatic neigh- 
bors are turning to Communism. It describes the 
varied regions of India and the life of the people 
in each with their diverse customs and activities. 
It covers all phases of the present-day economy 
ond culture. FREE reprint available. 


DOGS—a fine new article illustrated with 8 
pages of color photographs of the more popular 
types of dogs within each group—Sporting Dogs, 
Hounds, Working Dogs, Terriers, Toy Dogs, and 
Nonsporting Dogs. The text describes each of 
the 112 breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. Special sections in the article cover 
selecting adog, care and feeding, training, dog shows, 
and field trials. The most complete coverage of 
the subject to be found in any school encyclo- 
pedia. (No reprint available) 


VOCATIONS— a new 18-page article that will’ 
widen the vision of high-school boys and girls 
and their instructors. It covers the problems of 
self-appraisal, job analysis, training, and national 
trends in vocational opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men and women in 
professional, semiprofessional, sales, clerical, 
service, and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. Here is a 
brand-new approach to vocational counseling. 
The sort of information needed in high schools 
today. FREE reprint available. 


FREE to teachers: Complete reprint of new article, “India” or ‘‘Vocations.”’ Write for your copy. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY =. 
D. G. McKNIGHT, Manager 


103 So. President Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


1000 N. Dearborn Street °¢ 
L. R. FANCHER, Manager 
Silver Lake Rd., Pavilion, N. Y. 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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When you choose Unit Tables 
choose American Seating 


No. 328. Has the famous, exclusive, 3-position top: 
10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, and other visual 
tasks; also level position for manipulative work, and 


group discussions. 








School Desks and 
Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 








Window Shades 


Experience makes our service convenient, 


time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


Laboratory 
Equipment 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 








Primary Materials a 
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Only American Seating offers you three 
distinct, functional, stable, economical 
unit tables in a range of appropriate sizes. 

The sturdy, oval, twin steel standards 
permit the student to get in or out with 
a minimum of chair-scraping noise; save 
valuable floor space by allowing a closer 
spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece, die-formed steel 
book-box with pencil tray, and plywood 
top—available with plastic surface. 

The companion Envoy chair is de- 
signed for good-posture sitting and best 
economy. 





No. 324. Lifting lid, with topp> 
usable in level position, or 
conventional 10° slope. 





No. 329. Open-front 
economy table, with 





flat top. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 


I6TH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
212 OLIVER AVE... PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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| In This Issue 
| ® The story of the 1953 PSEA Con- 


vention is completed in this issue. "‘he 
Executive Secretary follows up the ad- 
vance story given in the December 
issue by telling of action on the reports 
as printed, the election of officers, ‘he 
vote on amendments, and the speec ies 
made at the House of Delegates and 
general session meetings. 


JOINT ACTION 


A joint consists of 2 bone ends (1 & 2) held together by a strong cap- 
sule reinforced by ligaments (3). Bone ends are covered with cartilage 
(4), a cushion-like tissue which absorbs blows and jolts. Joint space (5) 
contains fluid which lubricates joint lining, providing a smooth gliding sur- 
face for bone ends. Bones are moved by muscle action (6) which pulls 
on tendons (7) attached to bones (8). 





Mm 






| 









& To complete the Convention story, 
be sure to read how one member 
looked at it through her bifocals. Then 
see if you can find the delegates from 
your Local Branch in any of the pic- 
tures which appear in this issue. 


& “We Don’t Speak Their Language,” 
| but we should says Superintendent 
| Ralph C. Smith. What shall we do to 

make sure our pupils become bilingual 

or trilingual? 


| & The new President of PSEA has a 
| long record of activitiy in our organi- 
zation. See Norman’s new picture and 
his biographical data. Following this 
| introduction, you will be sure to get 
| acquainted with him during 1954 if 


5 Pres 
| you have not already met him at Con- Pres 
| vention time or at Local Branch meet- Sche 
ings. Pubi 
& The chairman of the Commission [| Ham 


on Teacher Education and Professional 
| Standards, Arthur W. Ferguson, in 
| speaking before the annual conference [ Hig! 


Running Away from Reality? at State College in November, tells [| _ ville 




















about the work which the PSEA Com- | Fyn 
The law of averages catches up with all of us! It shows that every | mission has carried through during Ri 
5 minutes in the United States an average of 92 people are | the years of its existence. He antici- eee 
disabled in accidents; 177 go to hospitals; 13 die of sicknesses; pates the day of fulfillment when teach- ah 
and 1 dies of an injury. A staggering $95,192.00 is the ing is recognized as a learned profes- ee 
cost of medical care. . every 5 minutes of the day! When it’s your | sion in Pennsylvania. 
turn... be prepared. Let Educators’ flexible Group and Indi- | : 
vidual Policies pay you for as long as 5 years for accidents, 2 P February, March, April, and May Ri 
years for sickness. Enjoy year ‘round coverage, all authorized | will see many professional meetings Cent 
leaves included. When hospitalized, rely on Educators’ optional | throughout the State. Watch the Keep Wes 
hospital-surgical benefits to pay both you and your family. Posted section for announcements of liam 
Don't run away from reality. When disabled, assure yourself that | these meetings in this and the March Dz 
most basic of all human needs —a steady income. Mail | issue. Rea 
the coupon now for full information. | i Pete 
q Frar 
PSEA Headquarters Staff ie 
| 400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. aart, 
¥ Mutual Insurance Company __ - ie: - 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. | Executive Secretary and Editor 
e Without obligation or charge, please send me ___ e “s pei _— STE wasn ay bn 
g 4 copies of your Health Posters, also full information about shanna - ee oe ait ; 
a: your Accident and Sickness Policies[_]; Hospital Policies (]; a Eucene P. Bertin En 
a t 3 Have representative call [_]. ® See P. pre ve M 
FREE POSTERS fe AYMOND SOLLENBERGER $5.00 
% Educational -Excallent Nomen 2S a = : x ‘ Assistant Executive Secretaries cae 
for classroom bulletin EWis F’, ADLER Attorney Bul 
é boards. They contain ar Address____ = --— e M. ExizaseTH MattHews Associate Editor ree 
advertising. Write for Marcaret E. HASSLER ing 
or more copies today. Grade. 1c. Ssh oalDistitet = Soro 45>. Dae c ey agg ae . . ates 
Administrative Assistant yee 
Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 
FEBI 
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RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Here’s A functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 





OVER 110 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 
Edueational Records 
of all types — 


e Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


e Folk Dances 


Language Courses 


Rep SEAL REcorDs 
CHOSEN FROM 
*““Music AMERICA Loves BEsT”’ 


Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’s REcorps FrRoM 
THE ‘‘LiITTLE NIpPER”’ SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


nn Price 10 cents 


Send for your copy today 











EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. BA 133, 

Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey 
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| 

| 

| 

| Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
| cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
| to cover cost and mailing. 
l 

l 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 





Address. 





City 





Zone. 





Ze  < |The February Cover 


History tells us that when William 


Penn took possession of his Province | — 


there stretched westward from the 
shores of the Delaware some twenty- 
million acres of almost un- 
broken wood!and. 


seven 


WEBSTER 
TEXTBOOKS 


Here were found in abundance hem- |. 


lock, oak, white pine, poplar, spruce, 
chestnut, maple, and other trees com- 


men to a climate and topography suit- | 
able for both the deciduous and ever- | 


greens. Our early homes and towns 
were built from native Pennsylvania 
lumber. 

Lumbering became one of our most 


| important early industries. Williams- 


port, as early as 1838, was the center 
of this activity. 

The cover picture shows but a small 
segment of our forest areas, but it is 
very typical. Because of its rugged 
terrain and scenic beauty it is known 
as “The Grand Canyon of Pennsyl- 
vania.” Annually thousands of our 
people and those from other states 
drive the Pine Creek Gorge south 
from Wellsboro, where for more than 
fifty miles the Pine Creek Gorge is 


| over one thousand feet deep. 


More recently the care and conser- 





vation of our forest areas have be- | 


come an important responsibility of 
our State Government. State forests 
are located in thirty-four counties of 
the Commonwealth and comprise 
1,650,000 acres. This is more than 
one-eighth of the State’s total wooded 
area. Our State forests were acquired 
by the Commonwealth to provide a 
continuous supply of timber, to pro- 
tect our watersheds, to temper the 
flow of our streams and rivers, and to 
furnish to our own people and to 
those of our sister states the oppor- 
tunity for healthful, outdoor life. 
The forest primeval has disappeared, 


but in its stead there is re-appearing | 


a new “Penn’s Woods” throughout all 
areas of the Commonwealth. Here the 
hunters find the wild turkey, the ruffed 
grouse, the deer, and the bear. Here 
in rippling brooks and_ broadened 
streams the fishermen find trout and 
bass, and here lovers of outdoors fol- 
low the forest trails resting on their 
way at the foot of a lovely tree. 









4 Teachers like Webster 
textbooks because they perform 
efficiently in their classrooms. Here 
is what they say: 


Mi USING OUR LANGUAGE 
By Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells and 
Backus—Grades 3-8 
‘*Material selected for introducing 
techniques is unusually fine.”’ 





“Contains very practical material.” 


@ GOALS IN SPELLING 
By Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 
Text-workbook edition. Grades 1-8 
Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound 
“Excellent book! Phonics, which are 
so essential, given emphasis.”’ 


““Good variety—material suited to 
child’s needs.” 


@ ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
By Osborn and Riefling— 
Grades 3-8 
“Outstanding series of arithmetic 
texts.” 


“Reading vocabulary is simple.” 


Wi AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 
—Grades 3-8 
“The ‘American Way of Life’ is upheld 
in a magnificent way.” 


“Simple vocabulary, pupil activities, 
maps, charts, pictures stories are 
excellent features.” 


Write for professional 
examination copies to: 


EVAN PHILLIPS 
542 South Main Stree} 


Taylor, Pennsylvania 
or 
WALLACE L. STEES, Representatives 
Landisburg 
Pennsylvania 


Webster Publishing Co. 


« ST.LOUIS 3  DALLAS1 PASADENA 2 I! 
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“s~ If You Plan to Travel.. 


in HAWAII or ALASKA this summer — or to CUBA, 
GUATEMALA, MEXICO or SOUTH AMERICA — to 
EUROPE — or in the UNITED STATES we urge you 
to become acquainted with your NEA Travel Service. 


If You Travel ----- | 


for recreation and adventure, to become acquainted with 
the story and peoples of other nations, or to earn aca- 
demic credit — this is your year to make new friends 
on an NEA tour. 












For colorful 1954 tour folder write to: 


TRAVEL DIVISION 


National Education Association 





1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE TIME 


to Prepare for the Future of your Textbooks 
is before they become soiled and worn. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will provide the Maximum Service from your Textbooks 
and at the same time give students Clean Books. 


Holden Covers are a “must” 
in a well-ordered school program. 





Increased enrollments and increased costs per book indicate the necessity for getting the 
greatest possible returns from your Textbook Dollar. 


Holden Covers take the wear and grime instead of the books. 


You can’t make an old, damaged book new—but you can prevent a new book from quickly 
growing old—with 


HOLDEN COVERS 


Get the Holden Habit—It Pays Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, _ sprincrietp, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The 1953 State Convention 


Gives evidence of high interest 
in PSEA’s professional programs 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


1 warm 28-30, 1953, was conven- 
tion time for the members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. Assembled in Harrisburg on these 
three days were the 783 official dele- 
gates from our 300 Local Branches 
representing officially our 60,000 
PSEA members. They came from every 
Local Branch and from all areas of the 
State. Joining them were approximately 
3000 members of the Association who 
came to participate and attend the 
professional programs developed by 
our five departments, our sixteen sec- 


tions, and our twenty-one round 
tables. 
Beginning at noon on Monday, 


December 28, and continuing until the 
closing session Wednesday, December 
30, delegates, members, and _ their 
friends were in a convention atmos- 
phere. President Carson, in opening 
the convention, significantly directed 
attention to the importance of the 
meetings by saying, “It is to you 
people we look for leadership, en- 
couragement, and vision for the devel- 
opment and activities of our program.” 

The delegates in the two sessions in 
the Forum, Monday evening and Tues- 
day afternoon, conducted the official 
business of the pro- 
vided in the constitution. Here the re- 
ports of committees, the amendments 


Association as 


to the constitution were received, dis- 
cussed, and voted upon. Here in sum- 


President Carson as he presided at the first 
meeting of the House of Delegates Monday 
evening. 





206 


mary form appeared the work of the 
Association as carried forward by com- 
mittees and commissions during the 
past year. Here also the committee 
chairmen pointed the way to enlarged 
activities in many areas of PSEA en- 
deavor for 1954, 

Here, too, the delegates heard the 
stirring nominating speeches for presi- 
dent and for other elective officers pre- 
paratory to official voting on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The meetings of the departments, the 
sections, and the round tables were 
well attended and the interest in the 
and discussions _ evi- 
denced high interest in the professional 
programs which our Association is 
carrying forward through these groups. 


presentations 


Speeches Challenge Thought 


Our members heard a challenging 
message from Governor Fine on Mon- 
day evening. He stressed the need in 
our complex world society for the un- 
cergirding of the future of liberty by 
securing the best in educational ob- 
jectives and in the methods and re- 
sources helpful to the maximum intel- 
lectual and scientific development of 
all our youth. He paid tribute to our 
Association in these words: 

“Your organization is aware of one 
of the pressing and paramount needs 
of our time: a living and practical ap- 
preciation among our citizens of what 
is truly the stake of education for the 
future of our democratic institutions. 
For more than a hundred years the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has been a potent influence in as- 
sisting educational progress for the 
Commonwealth. You understand the 
fundamental place of education in 
America. You have demonstrated a full 
conception of its importance, and you 
have firmly resolved to implement 
your ideals with the necessary dynamic 
action to move forward.” 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, at the Tuesday 
evening session documented educa- 
tional needs for the next ten years 
because of our increased school popu- 
lation, the additional teachers that will 


be required, the added school facilities, 
and the consequent additional cost. 
He stressed particularly the critical 
situation with reference to securing 
the needed additional teachers—ap- 
proximately 17,000 by 1964. 

He said, “We must set before the 
eyes of our young people the oppor- 
tunities for leadership and constructive 
public service in the teaching profes- 
sion. We must use every avenue—our 
Future Teachers Chapters, our Future 
Teachers Clubs, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents—to inform our out- 
standing youth of the great opportuni- 
ties for national and world service 
there are for them as teachers. 

“We must recast the monetary value 
that we place upon teaching to the end 
that those who perform this essential 
public service shall have liberal com- 
pensation. I am in agreement with 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, when 
she said last spring that the needs of 
the children of America ‘can only be 
met by attracting more of our able 
young people into the teaching profes- 
sion.’ To do this, we must pay them 
better salaries, provide teacher educa- 
tion institutions that compete in at- 
tractiveness to other professional in- 
stitutions, and see that the life of 
teachers makes them _ enthusiastic 
about remaining in teaching and en- 
couraging others to join with them.” 

Throughout his address he em- 
phasized the role that education and 
teachers must play in developing ef- 
fective citizens. He said, “Building our 
national strength by developing the 
highest possible type of American 
citizen—that is our great and challeng- 
ing responsibility.” 





One Hand Cannot Clap 


Alvin A. Swenson, president of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, brought greetings from 
his Association. Mrs. Alexander Gros- 
kin, president of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
illustrated the partnership role of our 
two great organizations in these words: 
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SEPT dee ns 


PSEA officials greet Governor John S. Fine when he arrives at the 
Forum to address the first meeting of the House of Delegates. Happy to 
be with him are Fred P. Hare, Jr., his administrative assistant; Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA; President Carson, and John M. Lum- 
ley, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


“There is an old Arab proverb 
which says ‘one hand cannot clap.’ 
Alice H. Lewis of the National YWCA 
reported that a school boy explained 
what he thought the proverb meant by 
saying, 

‘One hand can beg, one hand can 

give 

One hand can dig, one hand can 

plant 

One hand can salute, one hand can 

say goodbye 

One hand cannot clap’ 

“The parent-teacher association is 
founded on the idea of partnership 
and in this partnership there must be 
two hands to clap, two hands to give 
applause and sound encouragement 
and approval to school administrators 
who daily meet the problems of in- 
creasing school population and de- 
creasing teacher supply. 

“The Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, as the name 
implies, is composed of parents and 
teachers and it has two hands to clap. 
It has two hands to use for those 
things which one hand, parent hand or 
teacher hand, could not do alone.” 

Mrs. Groskin concluded, “ ‘Educa- 
tion for Modern Youth’ cannot be ac- 
complished in the schools alone— 
homes and communities have vital 
roles to play. The Pennsylvania Con- 
gress joins with you in your concern 
and constructive program as you make 
your plans for the education of modern 
youth. May you make your plans with 
eyes which are not too short to see, 
in proper focus, the challenge which 
lies ahead for the youth of America.” 
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Music and Dancing 


Adding to the delight of the Tuesday 
evening program were the organ music 
presented by Robert S. Clippinger, de- 
lightful solos by Thomas Palmer, the 
introduction of our platform guests— 
our distinguished past Presidents and 
members of the Executive Council— 
and the presentation of the past Presi- 
dent’s key by Thomas E. Carson, the 
President for 1953, to Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, the President for 1952. 

The Tuesday evening program con- 
cluded with an address by Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, administrative assistant 
to the President of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, who spoke on the topic 
“Life Is Daily,” and portrayed atti- 
tudes required to live happily in the 
daily routine of life. 

At the concluding 
Wednesday a capacity audience met 
the exchange teachers who were our 
platform guests, heard the elections 
report from the chairman of the elec- 
tions committee, a brief message from 
the new President, and a 
address by Ralph W. Sockman, who 
held the audience spellbound as he 
discussed the problems of Free Men 
in a Frightened World. 


session on 


climax 


Social activities included a square 
dance on Monday night and a recep- 
tion to Doctor and Mrs. Carson on 
Tuesday night, followed by dancing 
in the ballroom of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. 

The spirited contests for the elective 
offices were, indeed, evidence of a 
healthy and vigorous organization. 












Exchange teachers in Pennsylvania were guests at the final general 
session when they heard the inspiring address of Ralph W. Sockman. 
Pictured with Doctor Sockman, Doctor Haas, and President Carson are 
Hartley M. Searle who is teaching in Warren Senior High School; Gwyther 
Strawbridge, Harrison Township school, Natrona, and Violet May, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh. 


The convention again gave proof 
that the teachers of Pennsylvania value 
the PSEA as their professional organi- 
zation and are united in the PSEA pro- 
gram of professional advancement. 

Perhaps those of us who attend our 
PSEA conventions year after year 
think of them as another convention 
in the long history of PSEA. Those 
who attend for the first time, however, 
by comments and communications are 
thrilled with the magnitude, the unity, 
and the enthusiasm of our great pro- 
fessional meeting each year. Perhaps 
it could best be expressed for many 
by a statement overheard in the audi- 
ence Tuesday night when a member 
said to her friend—‘At last I have 
realized my life’s ambition, I have 
attended a PSEA convention.” 


The Elections 


President 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 


Committee on Legislation 


John Duronio, Monessen 

J. Wallace Saner, Darby 

Joseph Siegman, Moon Schools, Al- 
legheny Co. 

Dan V. Skala, Lawrence Park High 
School, Erie Co. 

Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs 


Committee on Resolutions 


Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 

W. W. Eshelman, Upper Dublin 
Twp., Fort Washington 

Emily C. Miller, Snowden Twp., Li- 
brary 











Gathered at the table before the luncheon of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers are Albert |. Oliver, University of Pennsylvania, speaker; 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, first vice president, Forest Hills; Charles M. 
Sandwick, Sr., president, Easton; Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, secretary, Pitts- 
burgh, and Erwin L. Coons, director, Northeast Region, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Allen R. Moon, Cochranton 
Kenneth LeRoy Springer, York 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Sarah E. Kooser. Connellsville 
C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa 


NEA State Director 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
Mark L. Raymond, Scranton 


Recommendation of Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 


Departments 
Administration— 

J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
Classroom Teachers— 

Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, Piymouth 
Higher Education— 

George W. Hoffman, Johnstown 

Center, University of Pittsburgh 

Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education— 

J. Marie Prather, Coudersport 
Supervision and Curriculum— 

Jean E. Kerr, Johnstown 


Amendments to Constitution 

An Amendment to Article V, Local 
Branches and Convention Districts, 
which provides that in Local Branches 
in teacher-education institutions a 
minimum of eleven PSEA members be 
required for delegate representation, 
received the required two-thirds vote. 
The vote was—Yes, 674; No, 64. 
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ington. 


An Amendment to Article VII, Com- 
mittees, which would have provided 
that the members of the committee on 
Legislation be elected in the convention 
districts, failed to receive the required 
two-thirds vote. The vote was—Yes, 
348; No, 404. 


New Business 

The House of Delegates, in addition 
to adopting or receiving without 
change the reports of the Executive 
Council and committees as printed in 
the December, 1953, JOURNAL, took 
action on the following briefed. items 
of new business as presented from the 
floor: 

It was moved that 

Any person serving as President 
of the PSEA should not suffer financial 
loss of income from professional serv- 
ices in his school district or from the 
use of his privately owned automobile. 
Received and referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for study. 

The members of any State commit- 
tee of the PSEA missing more than 50 
per cent of the committee meetings in 
ene year shall not be eligible for re- 
election or re-appointment the follow- 
ing year. Carried. 

Not more than a simple majority 
of each PSEA appointive committee 
shall be new members each year. Lost. 

The work of the Ethics Commission, 
Code of Competence Committee, and 
Bill of Rights Committee be combined 
into one committee. Carried. 

Study be undertaken to resolve the 
problem of the excessively large classes 
that many classroom teachers are ex- 





Worth McClure, executive secretary of AASA, second from left, joins 
the members of the Department of Administration at luncheon on Monday 
noon before the Department's meeting in the afternoon. With him are 
Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, president, Kennett Square; Raymond H. Koch, 
Hershey; James E. Butts, Blair County, and W. W. Eshe!man, Fort Wash- 


pected to teach and it be requested 
that each school organization include 
certain administrative personnel in the 
figure to be used for reimbursement 
purposes. Received and referred to the 
Legislative Committee. 

Teachers in the schools for blind 
and deaf children be covered by the 
Tenure Act. Received and referred to 
the Legislative Committee. 

The Association cooperate with the 
NEA and local associations in seek- 
ing the adoption of a minimum start- 
ing salary of at least $3690 with suf- 
ficient service increments to earn 
$8200. Carried. 

An increment of $1,000 above exist- 
ing salaries be recommended as a de- 
sirable legislative objective of this As- 
sociation for the 1955 session of the 
General Assembly. Carried. 


Resolutions 


1. We pay tribute to Thomas E. Car- 
son, our President, for his dynam- 
ic leadership and distinguished 
service to our profession during 
his term of office. 

2. We extend our gratitude to our 
staff members at PSEA Head- 
quarters, the Executive Council, 
the elective and appointive com- 
mittees for their continued effort 
and support in advancing the pro- 
fessional, legislative, and public 
relation programs of our Associ- 
ation. 

3. We commend Governor John S. 
Fine and those members of the 
1953 General Assembly who vig- 
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6. 


orously supported public educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of the 
Commonwealth. 

We commend Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and his staff for outstanding 
contributions to the profession. 
We recognize the Department as 
the official agency constituted by 
law for advancing public educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. We 
commend the Department for the 
advances which have been made 
and pledge our continued coopera- 
tion and support. 

We direct attention to the rapidly 
increasing school population, the 
additional teachers, buildings, and 
facilities that will be required in 
the years ahead. We ask that the 
State and the local district each 
accept its full financial responsi- 
bility for advancing the public 
school program in the Common- 
wealth. 

We recognize the necessity of a 
teacher selection program to staff 
adequately the schools of the Com- 
monwealth with properly certifi- 
cated elementary and secondary 
teachers. We recommend that only 
young men and women of desira- 
ble personality, aptitude, and 
scholarship be encouraged to be- 


come teachers and be admitted to 
our teacher-education institutions 
as applicants for the profession. 
We hold that these institutions 
should screen candidates carefully 
and endeavor to prepare teachers 
with maximum equipment of pro- 
fessional competencies and_atti- 
tudes. We are opposed to the 
granting of full-time emergency 
certificates. 

We commend the high schools and 
colleges which have active FTA 
clubs and chapters. We believe 
every educational institution pre- 
paring teachers should foster and 
promote FTA campus activities. 
We believe that a background of 
successful teaching in the public 
schools and active participation in 
professional education organiza- 
tions should be prerequisites to 
employment on a teacher-education 
faculty, and that periodic experi- 
ence in the public schools by staff 
members is essential. 

We note with approval the in- 
creased educational services pro- 
vided for the boys and girls in 
Pennsylvania by the formation of 
joint school districts. We believe 
that, in the further reorganization 
of school districts, the union dis- 
trict is better adapted to offer 


10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


maximum educational opportuni- 
ties to our youth. 

We commend those school systems 
in which boards of school di- 
rectors, members of our Associa- 
tion, and the public join in co- 
operative study and discussion of 
educational problems. We recom- 
mend this practice as a desirable 
adjunct in a modern schoo! sys- 
tem. 


We. reaffirm our belief in the 
broad base principle in taxation. 
We believe that Pennsylvania 
should further modernize its tax 
structure. 

We encourage the schools of ihe 
Commonwealth to promote the 
observance of Pennsylvania Week 
in their communities. We urge 
that in these programs more em- 
phasis be placed upon the con- 
tributions which public education 
has made and is making to Penn- 
sylvania’s greatness. 

We recognize that a Nation can 
be no greater than the moral fiber 
of its citizens. We believe that, 
along with the home and the 
church, the school has a major re- 
sponsibility in aiding youth to 
develop an understanding, appre- 
ciation, and acceptance of the 
moral and spiritual values of our 


The lobby of the Penn-Harris was crowded Monday morning while classroom teachers waited to attend their luncheon in the Plantation Room. 
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14. 


16. 


heritage. We urge teachers to use 
every opportunity to implement 
their teaching with the great moral 
and spiritual values of our cul- 
ture. 

We support the present compul- 
sory attendance laws of the Com- 
monwealth as minimum guaran- 
tees in providing youth with an 
adequate education and in safe- 
guarding them from child labor. 
We oppose any attempt to reduce 
the provisions of compulsory 
school attendance as now consti- 
tuted. 

We believe that the perpetuation 
and defense of our form of gov- 
ernment, in which human free- 
doms are paramount, depend upon 
the competence of our program of 
education to instill into the minds 
and hearts of our young people 
an appreciation of its inherent 
values. We oppose any philosophy 
of government which ignores the 
intrinsic worth of the individual. 
We believe in a world based upon 
peace, justice, the dignity of hu- 
man life, and freedom from ag- 


It wasn’t all work for Convention delegates 
Carson. 


19. 


20. 


gression. We support the ideals of 
the United Nations. We 
mend that youth be given a full 
understanding of its organization 
and functions. 


recom- 


We pledge our support to the 
President of the United States and 
to Congress in mobilizing our ma- 
terial and human 
meet any foreseeable eventuality in 
safeguarding our freedoms. 


resources to 


We point with pride to the service 
of our members, our local associ- 
ations, and the State organization 
in transmitting the heritage of our 
great Commonwealth and Nation 
to succeeding generations through 
the instruction of the youth of 
Pennsylvania. 


We pledge full support to the ef- 
forts of the National Education 
Association to secure exemption 
of retirement annuities from fed- 
eral income taxes as specified in 
HR 5180. 

We note with approval the success 
of the international exchange of 
teachers and students and encour- 


age the continuation and exp: 
sion of these programs. 

21. We urge all members of the pio- 
fession to become conversant with 
the Code of Ethics, the Code of 
Competence, and the Bill of Rig’ :ts 
of our Association. We believe 
these statements should be the 
guiding principles in our profes- 
sional relationships. 


i=) 
’ 


22. We believe that participation |»y 
youth in the democratic life of the 
modern school prepares them for 
responsible citizenship. We there- 
fore recommend that the right of 
franchise be granted to youth at 
the age of eighteen. 


Committee Chairmen Elected 
On January 15, Doctor Hallett re- 
ported that the elections for chairmen 
of the respective committees resulted 
in the following: 
Committee on Legislation—Kermit M. 
Stover, Boiling Springs 
Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Fort Washington 
Committee on Teacher Welfare—Wal- 
ter R. Douthett, Darby 


. The social committee had planned dancing to follow the reception in honor of Doctor and Mrs. 
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Che Convention through 
a Member's Bifocals 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
December 28, 1953 
Weather: Rainy 


Wt here I am again! First stop 
—the Penn-Harris. “No, I’m not 
an official delegate—just a member.” 
Registration completed. Time for a 
little shopping while the delegates go 
into caucus. Same crammed, milling 
crowd in the lobby. Candidates have 
already gone into action. Plenty of 
logrolling. Just found out who the 
President are. One 
name is familiar and the other isn’t. 
I'd be willing to concede the election 
right now. What’s in a name? Well, 
people have a tendency to rally round 
familiar things. 

Like to see more candidates in the 
field willing to head up our organiza- 
tion, just to show the world we have 
leaders, if for no other reason. Would 
also like to see some dinner. Wish 
that caucus would release my delegate 
husband. 

Managed to eat at last. Now for the 
Forum! 

It’s nice here by the rail—but drafty. 

Still it is the only place one can sit 
comfortably—except on the _ stage 
(wonder what one has to do to get to 
sit there). 

Stage still empty. Let’s look at the 
program. Glad the organ is playing. 
It seems more like Christmas. 

Hm-m-m, let’s see. Same old order 
of business (wonder what would hap- 
pen if they changed just one little item, 
just for variety). Thirty-three items. 
Dear me! The poor delegates will be 
here until late (so will I). Oh well, 
just that much longer to anticipate the 
social hour afterward. 

Ah, here they come! My, doesn’t 
the man with the gavel look capable! 
Not so glamorous, perhaps, as when a 
lady presides. No doubt the flowery 
speeches will be cut to a minimum and 
there will be faster parliamentary 
action. 

Don’t identify any parliamentarian 
on the platform, but there is Mr. 
PSEA standing by (as usual) so it 
doesn’t matter. And, say, there is 
something mighty familiar about that 
new assistant of his. Well, I see we 


candidates for 
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will “read all about it” in the 
JOURNAL later. There is the associate 
editor. I notice the style is running to 
male recorders this year. 

There’s a late delegate! Never been 
here before. Doesn’t know where to 
sit. (Ran into several who are having 
first experiences. They seemed im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the 
PSEA but disgusted with the political 
maneuvering. ) 

I wonder how long it will be until 
the distinguished gentleman 
criental Pennsylvania rises to a point 
of order. Refreshing how they ap- 
plaud him when he helps get something 
straightened out, isn’t it? 

Wait! Everyone is rising! What— 
I’m up, too! It’s the Governor of 
Pennsylvania come to greet us! (Can’t 
they see he needs a glass of water? 


from 


School teachers, where are your man- 
ners?) He has helped to give us the 
moon. Hope they don’t: spoil things 
by asking for the sun and stars too at 
this convention. 

Well, the gavel has fallen. Now for 
the frolic. See you in the morning. 


December 29 


Beautiful sunny day. Shopped right 
through the section meetings—caught 
some official delegates doing same, 
boxed their ears soundly. It’s nice to 
see a certain brown homburg back in 
the fold again (guess the Economy 
League isa little too economical and the 
educational field just a wee bit better). 

Well! It isn’t the sun and stars they 
are asking for this time. It’s the uni- 
verse! Wish I had a delegate’s power 
and was near a “mike.” Do I hear 
boos from the radicals? 

It’s growing late—the votes should 
be counted by this time. Hah! I knew 
it! A certain man just got called out by 
a happy friend. Their faces -tell the 
story. Meet the new president! 

“Quo Vadis” and some Chinese food, 
then back to the Forum. The lighting 
display is pretty—remember when 
they also gave an exhibition of the 
versatility of the curtains? 

Didn’t you like what the efficiency 
expert said about meetings lasting one 
hour? But this should help us to show 





more mercy to the children who suffer 
through daily three-hour sessions. His 
remark could also mean that education 
has not kept pace with business and 
that they are disgusted with us. 

Say, have you noticed the scarcity of 
county superintendents and supervis- 
ing principals at the convention? At 
least, a lot of the ones I usually see 
are not here. 

Well, let’s go down to the hotel and 
congratulate the outgoing president 
for a job capably and pleasingly done 
and meet the charming lady who 
waited up for him at night during the 
year. 


December 30 


The beginning of the end. Nature 
still providing lovely weather. 

I have always wanted to see the 
PSEA Headquarters—now here I| am. 
Going upstairs to the round table dis- 
cussion. It is headed by an old class- 
mate. (That’s half the joy of these 
conventions—seeing old friends.) The 
building seems to be old and sub- 
stantial sitting here solidly among the 
more modern structures. It is bright 
and refreshing inside, too. It is well 
staffed with courteous people. In fact, 
it reminds me of education in general. 
But perhaps both could stand a bit of 
polish on the outside so that the world 
is more conscious of us for it is true 
that “Man looketh on the outward 
appearance.” 

Back to the Forum! 

Here we go! The last lap! 

The same pattern—the new presi- 
dent—a report from the chief of the 
State’s educational system—and, final- 
ly, something to give us courage 
to return home and face anew the 
task that lies ahead of gearing educa- 
tion to meet the needs of the youth 
who must face life fearlessly in a dif- 
ficult world. 

Cheerio! See you next year!—Mrs. 
Louisa R. Corne.ius, Huntingdon 
County 
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Delegates register early, buy luncheon tickets, and receive reserved The presidents of three cooperating educational organizations: Thomas 
seat ticket for House of Delegates meetings. EF. Carson, PSEA; Mrs. Alexander Groskin, Parent-Teacher Association, 
and Alvin A. Swenson, School Directors Association. 


1852 — 1955 


Chus Ends the Convention 
of PSEA’s JOIst Year 








The receiving line at the reception for President and Mrs. Carson on Tuesday evening. With them in the line are Hazel Rankin, chairman of 
the Convention social committee; Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Wheeling Steel Corporation; Mrs. Alexander Groskin, president, Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Herbert P. Lauterbach, first vice president, PSEA. We are sure you can identify the members going through the line. 
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We Don’t Speak Their Language 


RALPH C. SMITH 


Assistant Superintendent 
Lycoming County Schools 


HE WORLD is rapidly becoming small- 
i in terms of travel time. Each year 
more and more American servicemen, 
tourists, and businessmen go abroad, 
very few of whom can speak the lan- 
guage of the countries which they plan 
to visit. We depend upon the Euro- 
pean’s ability to speak our language— 
and for our convenience it is good that 
many of them can do so. I wonder, 
however, whether in the light of pres- 
ent world conditions and in the inter- 
est of better world understanding, it 
might not be well to re-examine the 
place that modern languages have in 
our public schools. 

Since some of the European coun- 
tries seem to have solved this education- 
al problem to a greater degree than we, 
it might be well to investigate the meth- 
ods which are used in different coun- 
tries and thus determine why they have 
met with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. With this in mind I wrote letters 
to the Departments of Education in a 
number of countries asking pertinent 
questions concerning the subject. I 
have received replies from England, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, West Germany, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Colombia. I would be the 
first to admit that this is a small sam- 
pling but perhaps the findings might 
indicate a trend. 


Earlier and Longer 


In European schools the students be- 
gin the study of a modern language at 
an age much earlier than they are per- 
mitted to do so in the average Ameri- 
can school. In many of the schools in 
England, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and New Zealand, the stu- 
dents begin studying languages at the 
age of twelve or earlier. Many of these 
countries offer courses in modern lan- 
guages in the middle elementary 
grades. These languages are studied 
over a period of from three to eight 
years, the average length of time being 
five years. 

I can see a definite advantage in be- 
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ginning the study of a language at an 
early age and continuing the study 
until the student can read, write, and 
speak the language. ‘The two years 
which are usually devoted to a lan- 
guage in many of our public schools 
might well be evaluated as an almost 
complete waste of time since the study 
is discontinued before any appreciable 
degree of mastery is attained. 

How often have you heard a high 
school graduate remark that he has 
studied French but that he is unable 
to read, write, or speak it? Any sub- 
ject which is not mastered to a degree 
that will make it useful to him is not 
worth the study of the student. 

In many European schools the num- 
ber of school periods per week devoted 
to a language varies according to the 
number of years that the language is 
studied. A student might have four or 
five classes each week during the first 
year of study and only two periods per 
week during the fifth or sixth year. 
The length of time in years of study 
seems to be of more importance than 
the number of hours per week. 


Learned by Speaking 


In some European schools the first 
year’s work includes little if any gram- 
mar. The emphasis is on vocabulary 
and the spoken language. All schools, 
however, stress to some extent the 
grammar of the language as the stu- 
dent progresses and finds that he must 
have some knowledge of it in order to 
write and speak correctly. Some of the 
Provinces in Canada stress grammar 
the first year as we often do here in 
America. The direct method of teach- 
ing is used in many of the European 
schools. Teachers and students are 
asked to use the language as much as 
possible in the classwork. 

I was interested to learn that in the 
schools in England the minimum aims 
for a modern language course lasting 
for four years are as follows: 

THE STUDENT should be able to under- 
stand the foreign language when spok- 
en by a native at not too great a speed. 





HE SHOULD be able to talk intelligently 
to a native on a range of topics within 
his linguistic experience. 

HE SHOULD be able to read with under- 
standing straightforward pieces of 
writing in the language. 

HE SHOULD have acquired some knowl- 
edge of the people who speak the lan- 
guage, of their customs, their instruc- 
tion, and their way of life. 

In a very interesting pamphlet sent 
to me by the Royal Board of Education 
in Sweden, on the methods of teaching 
English, German, and French, I read 
that the main aim of instruction in 
modern languages is to give pupils a 
practical and ready acquaintance with 
the languages concerned. After having 
studied the languages the student 
should be able to read the literature of 
the language and be able to speak and 
write it with a fair degree of correct- 
ness. 

In the Swedish schools good pronun- 
ciation is stressed and it is necessary 
that the successful teacher be as fa- 
miliar with the phonics of his own 
language as with the languages he is 
teaching. There is much drill in pro- 
nunciation during the first year’s work. 


Intensive not Extensive 


The study of grammar is limited to 
the most essential and important ele- 
ments. Over a five-year period of study 
it is recommended that the grammati- 
cal staircase should not be steep. The 
stress should be on essential vocabu- 
lary. 

The Swedish pamphlet also points 
out that in the elementary instruction 
of a language the capacity to retain 
what has been learned will be much 
greater in a course which does not at- 
tempt so much but which is thoroughly 
studied than where more is attempted 
and the treatment is superficial. It is 
recommended that the elementary in- 
struction be intensive rather than ex- 
tensive. 

In many of the European countries 
much attention is given at all stages to 
practicing the speaking of the lan- 
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guage. From the very beginning the 
teacher is asked to take advantage of 
all opportunities of talking to the pu- 
pils in the language being studied. 

As in America, the European teach- 
er uses group singing of songs in the 
language as a means of securing better 
pronunciation and as a means of moti- 
vation. Records, the radio, and motion 
pictures are also used. In some of the 
countries the schools are wired for 
radio broadcasting of an instructional 
nature. Periodicals, newspapers, travel 
folders, and the exchange of corre- 
spondence help to motivate language 
work. Students are urged to visit other 
countries when possible and the teach- 
er is expected to be able to speak the 
language well. 

As a result of what was to me an 
interesting though brief survey I feel 
that if we are to be successful in the 
teaching of languages in our American 
schools we should consider the follow- 
ing: 

MakE IT possible for a student to begin 
the study of a modern foreign lan- 
guage at the beginning of the seventh 
grade or earlier and continue the study 
through grade twelve. (Fewer hours 
per week could be assigned for the last 
three years.) 

SET UP a minimum standard for satis- 
factory work before credit is given. 
The student should, after having had 
five or six years of the language, be 
able to read, write, speak and under- 
stand it with some degree of fluency. 
ENCOURAGE language teachers to visit 
the countries where the language is 
spoken. 

TAKE advantage of every possible 
method of motivation so that the work 
will be both interesting and practical. 
STRESS pronunciation and the building 
up of a simple basic vocabulary during 
the first year’s work. Perhaps less at- 
tention should be given to grammar in 
the beginning stages of the course. 
ENCOURAGE only those students to 
schedule a language who can profit by 
such study. If the study does not re- 
sult in practical mastery, it would per- 
haps be better to have the student pur- 
sue some other course. 


Latin—for Those Who Need It 


In my opinion there is too much em- 
phasis placed on the study of Latin in 
many of our schools. Since it is no 
longer necessary to earn credits in 

See Language, page 220 
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Freedom Discussed at 
Citizenship Conference 


What freedom really is was discussed 
throughout the sessions of the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship held 
in Washington, D. C., September 17- 


19, 1953. The attendance of this 
eighth conference, held under the 


auspices of the U. S. Department of 
Justice and the National Education As- 
sociation, was the largest ever. 

The Honorable Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
opened the sessions with these words: 

“What Price Freedom’ is a chal- 
lenging theme for this assembly. To- 
day’s perplexing world situation is an 
impelling reminder that freedom must 
be constantly guarded. Now, more 
than ever, our country needs a loyal, 
courageous, and an awakened citi- 
zenry. 

“To be a citizen of the United States 
is to be a part of the greatest national 
family on earth dedicated to the ideals 
of liberty. In the quest for freedom, 
the thrilling story of this country has 
been written.” 

The President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, William A. Early, 
followed the Attorney General. Doctor 
Early said: 

“It is entirely fitting that the na- 
tional organization of the great teach- 
ing profession and our national Depart- 
ment of Justice should be joined in 
the observance of Citizenship Day, 
which, by the deliberate purpose of 
Congress, coincides with Constitution 
Day. 

“It is fitting because it is to our 
teachers more than to any other group 
that our communities, states, and the 
nation have connected the sacred ob- 
ligation of preparing each young 
generation for assuming the privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship on the adult level. Without the 
contributions of our teachers to the 
education of the young, the qualities of 
the more than two and a half million 
young men and women reaching vot- 
ing age each year would have been far 
less desirable and substantial than 
they are: their ideals, their patriotism, 
their ability and willingness to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship are, in 
a large degree, the product of the les- 
sons they have learned in the class- 
rooms and on the playgrounds of our 
schools.” 

On the program were naturalization 


proceedings conducted by the Honor. 
able Luther W. Youngdahl, Judge of 
the United States District Court ‘or 
the District of Columbia. In speaking 
to the naturalization class, Judge 
Youngdahl said: 

“In this hour of history there is no 
prouder title than ‘Citizen of the 
United States.’ This declaration is 
powerful today because in this country 
there is stressed the philosophy that 
every individual is created in the 
image of God and has dignity, and be- 
cause of the reverence accorded to 
every human life.” 

Gertrude S. Carraway, President 
General, National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in her remarks on the responsibilities 
of citizenship, declared: 

“The common defense depends not 
only on military preparedness but also 
on a strong citizenry, earnestly de- 
voted to America, Americanism, and 
our American way of life. It means 
political integrity, economic stability, 
psychological alertness, moral stamina, 
and religious faith. It means voting 
in each election—voting, after careful 
study, for the candidates we believe 
will be best for our nation.” 

At the Citizenship Day ceremony 
held at the Monument grounds, At- 
torney General Brownell declared in 
the course of his remarks: 

“The Declaration of Independence 
gave us liberty. The Constitution made 
us a nation. The Declaration pro- 
claimed the independence of those per- 
sons who came to a new world seeking 
religious, civil, and political freedom. 
It paved the way for the American 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution upon 
which our nation was built, and has 
risen to undreamed heights. The prin- 
ciples set forth in these two sacred 
documents serve as beacons of light 
and symbols of hope for all freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. These two 
documents are inseparable. Each rein- 
forces the other. 

“There is no fear of the future 
if our citizenry remains alert, en- 
lightened, and dynamic in fighting 
Communists and Fascists who conspire 
to overthrow our government by force 
and violence.” 

William S. Vincent, executive of- 
ficer, Citizenship Education Project, 
Columbia University, summarized the 
thoughts on this important question of 
freedom which were expressed at the 
group sessions. 
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Operation Teaching--A Learned Profession 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
York 


W: BELIEVE the chief objective of 
the Commission is to bring to all 
members of the PSEA an awareness 
of those issues which confront the 
teaching fraternity in its steady ad- 
vance to the status of a learned pro- 
fession and to stimulate a desire in 
potential leaders to accept the chal- 
lenge of helping to meet these issues. 
We believe with Theodore Roosevelt 
that everyone identified with a profes- 
sion owes something to that profes- 
sion, has an obligation to take some 
part in furthering its advancement.” 
Thus the PSEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards states its function. 

Stated another way the Commission 
is a task force in the Operation Teach- 
ing, A Learned Profession. For one 
hundred years the PSEA and the 
NEA have been resolutely facing this 
goal, and pressing slowly, but steadily 
toward its realization. 

Most people, in and out of teaching, 
probably accept without reflection that 
teaching is a profession, but the ques- 
tion is still being debated. 


_— law, and medicine emerg- 
ed as the learned professions in 
England in the 17th Century. The 
church, the universities, and the guilds 
were all influential in establishing this 
hierarchy among the professions. The 
universities maintained separate facul- 
ties in theology, law, and medicine. 
Guilds or professional groups pat- 
lerned on the guilds enforced standards 
and regulations for their members. 

In the United States during the last 
100 years, and more especially in the 
last 50 years, the states have been taking 
over control of many of the professions 
by assuming the function of selecting 
those who may become practitioners by 
setting the pattern of preparation 
through the vehicle of licensing. State 
beards or agencies issue licenses or 
certificates to those who meet the pre- 
paration requirements, and in the case 
of most professions, to those who pass 
state board examinations. 
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During this evolutionary stage much 
of the licensing was done locally. Thus 
in Pennsylvania we still have men 
practicing law who were examined and 
admitted by the local bar association. 
Similarly many of the veteran teachers 
of our Commonwealth early in their 
careers held certificates issued by local 
superintendents. Now all such controls 
are exercised at the State level. 

A very interesting point-of-view is 
expressed by the authors of the article 
on professions in the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences as to the effect of state 
control on professional organizations. 
“In state regulated professions the pro- 
fessional associations are virtually 
limited to the two remaining functions 
of such associations, namely protective 
activities and intervention in questions 
of public policy. 

“The scope for activity in relation to 
ethics is further narrowed by another 
modern development: namely, the re- 
lative increase in the number of prac- 
titioners who serve a single client, 
usually a corporation. The need for 
ethical rules is obviously much greater 
in the case of the free lance practitioner 
than in the case of the salaried man.” 

With this background, we are now 
ready to examine the current debate 
on the question Is Teaching a Pro- 
fession. 

Robert H. Morrison says that Teach- 
ing Is a Profession in a widely quoted 
article that appeared in the NEA 
Journal for March, 1950. Morrison 
states seven professional criteria which 
he believes teachers meet in some in- 
stances and are approaching in others. 
These criteria are: “1. A professional 
occupation is based on _ preliminary 
training which is_ intellectual in 
character and involves knowledge and, 
to some extent, learning as opposed to 
mere skill. 2. Members of a profes- 
sion are motivated primarily by their 
desire to serve others rather than to 
accumulate wealth for themselves. 3. 
Service and not salary is the measure 
of success among professional men and 


women. 4. Professional men and 


women are continually striving to im- 
prove their competence, even if it is 
necessary to make sacrifices in order 
to do so. 5. Members of a profession 
recruit replacements for those who re- 
tire or withdraw. 6. Professional 
workers control the standards by 
which their members are licensed. 7. 
Each profession has a code of ethics 
which a large majority of its members 
observe and practice.” 

Now for the rebuttal. An editorial 
from the Phi Delta Kappan is quoted 
in the NEA Journal for October, 1946. 
I quote two paragraphs from this dis- 
cussion: “There has long been a de- 
bate in educational circles whether edu- 
cation may be classed as a profession. 
It has not been long since this writer, 
in a discussion of ‘Is Teaching a Pro- 
fession’ denied that teaching could 
be classed as a profession because it 
accepted, and bore, no responsibility 
for the action of its practitioners. In 
contrast, a lawyer might be disbarred 
by the professional organization of 
lawyers and a doctor might be barred 
by a medical association. The action 
of the professional organization would 
mean that the convicted violator of 
professional ethics could no longer 
practice his profession. 


oe in the United States, 
therefore, lacks the professional 
standing which would give it the re- 
sponsibility for the discipline of its 
members. Education shows signs of 
maturing as a profession, however, as 
it accepts some responsibility of the 
behavior for its membership in ac- 
cordance with an announced code of 
professional ethics. The historian 50 
years from now will look back upon 
this precedent as a landmark in pro- 
fessional growth.” 

R. Roderick Palmer writing in the 
Phi Delta Kappan for January, 1953, 


The 1953 chairman of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
outlines the philosophy of the work on which 
this PSEA Commission has based its program. 
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gives the highlights of a recent in- 
vestigation. “Student teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other educators at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland recently outlined 
and studied various factors which 
fecus attention again to the question: 
Is teaching a profession?” 

Then follow fifteen statements in- 
dicating that teachers “en masse”’ were 
not professional. Some of these indict- 
ments are: failure of teachers to af- 
filiate with professional organizations, 
apathy on the part of teachers to be- 
come professionally minded, antago- 
nism between teacher groups, indiffer- 
ence to continued preparation, “the 
throes and woes teachers exude and 
experience in training 
despite the special pay or provisions 
made by various systems,” failure of 
teachers to ‘affiliate with subject-matter 
associations, failure of teachers to sub- 
scribe to professional periodicals. lack 
of teacher interest in recruitment for 
the profession. 


‘in-service’ 


Palmer concludes his article with 
this statement: “Authorities have 
pointed out that owing to the great 
number of persons employed in public 
school teaching. the wide territory 
over which they are scattered, the 
inadequate preparation of many of 
them, it is difficult to develop and to 
maintain a thoroughly well-organized 
professional consciousness, expressing 
itself in the recognition of a definite 
series of professional ideals and an 
explicit code of professional ethics. 

“Though a number of local teachers 
organizations in the United States have 
formulated statements of professional 
ideals and codes of professional ethics, 
there is for American teachers as a 
whole, nothing similar to the ‘Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics’ of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, or the ‘Prin- 
ciples of Professional Practice and the 
Canons of Ethics’ formulated by the 
American Institute of Architects.” 


ARZUN in his delightful “Teacher 
B in America,” appraising the situa- 
tion from his old world background 
says, “Teaching is not a lost art, but 
the regard for it is a lost tradition.” 

No matter what individual opinions 
may be as to the professional status of 
teaching, I believe that most will con- 
cede that there is much to be done 
before teaching enjoys the same social 
acceptance and approval as law and 
medicine. As I stated earlier, the 
PSEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
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tion and Professional Standards is a 
task force in the operation to improve 
professional status for teaching as are 
the national commission and all other 
state and local commissions. 

In conclusion, I wish to think with 
you for a little while on the work of 
the Commission as a professional ac- 
tivity. May I recall the statement from 
the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences to 
the effect that state regulation of a 
profession leaves for the professional 
association of the practitioners two 
functions—the protective function and 
the function of intervention in the de- 
termination of public policy affecting 
the profession. Stated in other terms 
—the welfare function concerned 
primarily with the teacher and the pro- 
fessional function concerned primarily 
with improving the status of teaching. 

The PSEA carries on effectively each 
of these functions. Naturally there is 
interaction between the two areas. 
Adequate salaries help to advance the 
status of teaching, and high standards 
for admission to the profession help to 
justify higher salaries. However, there 
is a clear distinction between a prim- 
ary concern for the practitioner and 
a primary concern for the calling. I 
do not have time to elaborate the dif- 
ferences, but I do wish to make one 
major point. 

I believe the PSEA, and to a lesser 
extent the NEA, suffer in their public 
relations from exactly the same kind 
of difficulty that confronts the United 
Nations Organization. I have attended 
a number of conferences at the UN. 
Invariably Benjamin Cohen, William 
Agar, and others charged with the re- 
sponsibility of public information, as 
well as leading representatives of the 
member nations, point to the preva- 
lent tendency to evaluate and to 
identify the entire UN structure with 
the Security Council. The magnificent 
accomplishments of UNESCO, the 
World Food Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the World Labor 
Organization, United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
are virtually unknown. 

I fear the PSEA in its impact on 
many segments of the Pennsylvania 
public gives the impression that the 
activities of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion and the deliberations of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the House of 
Delegates affecting teacher welfare 
constitute the total program of the as- 
sociation. Too little known is the work 


— 





a 


of such groups as the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and the Ethics Commissicn 
to name but two of the seven commis- 
sions and committees that are con- 
cerned with advancing the status of 
teaching. 


EYOND the activities of these coni- 
B missions and committees is the in- 
creasing concern of the various de- 
partments for the professional advance- 
ment of their specialized groups. The 
classroom teachers, the elementary 
school principals, the secondary school 
principals, the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative groups are all in a fer- 
ment of professionalization. This the 
public does not realize. 

The point I am trying to make is 
this. The protective function in the 
very nature of its task operates in 
arenas requiring bold, aggressive ac- 
tion sometimes bringing the associa- 
tion into conflict with opposing or 
competing interests. By contrast the 
professional function usually seeks 
long term objectives determined by 
patient and often tedious discussion 
by teacher groups. Hence conflict is 
met and resolved chiefly within the 
family without adverse influence upon 
large segments of the public. In fact 
the scholarly pursuit of professional 
cnds is not apt to attract public in- 
terest. Yet it is tlemendously important 
for the public to know that teachers, 
the practitioners, are just as con- 
cerned for the advancement of teach- 
ing, the profession, as they are for 
their personal welfare. 

It may well be in the tough struggle 
ahead for education’s just share of the 
tax dollar the respect won by in- 
creased professional stature could tip 
the balance in favor of Pennsylvania’s 
children. For this reason we feel our 
Commission is engaged in an impor- 
tant professional task. We believe in 
the six years of its existence a tangible 
contribution has been made to the ad- 
vancement of teaching in our Com- 
monwealth. We hope that each of you 
will catch the vision of a profession 
on the march and a firm desire to 
share the vision with others. Thus you 
may help to advance the day when 
teaching has full recognition as a 
learned profession in Pennsylvania. 
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The Public Schools-- 
The Bulwark of Our Nation 


D. RAYMOND SOLLENBERGER 
Assistant Executive 
Secretary, PSEA 


: pew statement was printed on the 
cover page of our public school 
writing tablets many years ago. Some- 
one in that earlier day knew what 
most of us are now beginning to real- 
ize. 

Dees the strength of our nation de- 
pend upon our public schools? In- 
dustry, labor unions, 
farming, commerce, and international 
conferences are searching for leaders. 
Where are they to be found? Most of 
them will be the products of our pub- 
lic schools. Buildings, instructional 
materials, pupils, and teachers com- 
prise our schools. 

The pupil ranks first in importance, 
but how important he will be de- 
pends largely upon his teachers and the 
attitude and help of the public. The 
service the student will render, the 
efficiency he possesses will depend upon 
his ability and his training. His train- 
ing must depend upon the materials 
with which he works, the efficiency of 
lis teachers, and the educational atmos- 
phere provided. 


professions, 


International Lives 

The teachers to be effective in any 
era of time must be able to meet and 
act upon the problems facing society 
at that time. When the three R’s were 
largely the program of the public 
schools, everyday life was simple and 
local. Today our lives, no matter how 
rural, are complex, international, and 
interdependent. The teacher must be 
trained not only in topic content and 
technique, but have a perspective suf- 
ficient to apply the content and tech- 
nique to the children’s “tomorrow.” 
To do this much training along with 
innate ability is needed. To have 
trained teachers and educated pupils 
is the responsibility of the people. 

Schools are like government. lf the 
public is willing to pay for good gov- 
ernment and guard it carefully, they 
will have it. If the public is willing to 
pay for good teachers and good build- 
ings, they will have good schools. Edu- 
cation is like any business—we get 
what we pay for. Our returns are 
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measured by our investment. Our in- 
vestment is in our children——the price- 
less heritage we have today and pass 
on tomorrow. 


Practical Reality 

The following statements would lead 
us to believe that the public schools 
are the bulwark of a nation: 

1. An educated citizenry is essen- 
tial to a successful self-government. 

2. That country is the finest which 
is inhabited by the noblest minds. 

This title will be either a “fanciful 
saying” or a “practical reality” de- 
pending upon the support—moral and 
financial—that the Public gives Our 
Schools. 

Someone has said, “Since wars are 
made in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the devices of peace 
must be constructed.” If we believe 
this, where is there a better place to 
construct these devices of peace than 
in the plastic minds of our youth. In 
the world conflict of today, when the 
material seems to have a firmer hold 
on the minds cf men than the cultural, 
might it not be an opportunity for 
educators to meet this challenge and 
. oe 


construct a peace in the mind of the 
present generation? Can we do it? Will 
we do it? If we win, and we will, the 
Public Schools, the Bulwark of Our 
Nation, will be a living monument in- 
stead of a statement on the front cover 
of our writing tablets. 


~ 
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y Marguerite Maurer, principal and fourth 
grade teacher at Fairview school in Lebanon, 
ended her 36-year teaching career last spring. 
She was honored by a dinner and a gift from 
the Lebanon City Teachers Association. 





The Carlisle Area Teachers’ Association honored its retiring teachers at the Annual 
Teachers’ Banquet, Allenberry, May 11. Gifts were presented by the association to the 


retiring teachers. 


The retiring teachers and those in attendance who had previously been retired as 


shown on the picture are: 


Standing left to right—Clarence Miller, 1952; James Young, 1947; Mrs. Grace 
O’Hara, 1953; Pauline Sheeder, 1953; Mrs. Elizabeth Parkinson, 1952. 

Seated left to right—Blanche Dum, 1951; Elda Shoemaker, 1945; Florence Zeigler, 
1948; Helena Eyster, 1951; Mary Wert, 1950. 

Frank Weary, 1953, was not present at the banquet. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS & 








President’s Inaugural 
Message 


Many thoughts run through my 
mind as I sit down to write my first 
column. Thinking of the many things 
I hope our Association can do this 
coming year, I am reminded of two 
friendly remarks made by two mem- 
bers of our executive staff. The first 
was, “A year is a short time”: the 
second, “You will not accomplish all 
you have in mind.” Well do I realize 
that both of these remarks are very 
true. However, we intend to make full 
use of this year and hope to move for- 
ward toward some of the goals. we 
have in mind. 

For the past dozen years our As- 
sociation has placed great stress on 
securing higher salaries, larger retire- 
ment benefits, improved sick leave, 
etc., for two main reasons: teachers’ 
relatively low salaries and the ever 
rising cost of living. Unfortunately, 
since these same reasons still exist, 
our Association will be compelled to 
continue a major effort for these same 
things. 

Another major effort must also be 
continued with greater vigor, the ef- 
fort to raise our professional stand- 
ards. If our profession is to command 
the respect of the people of our great 
State, it must secure its share of the 
best young people and, conversely, 
must exclude the lowest ranking high 
school graduates from becoming candi- 
dates of our profession. Furthermore, 
the general and professional education 
given to the candidate must more 
nearly approach in quality and 
length of course that which is given 
to the dental, the medical, the legal, 
and the theological student in his pro- 
fessional school. 

A third major effort must be made 
to help our teachers realize the im- 
portance of moral and spiritual values 
in education. With the rising tide of 
juvenile delinquency, it becomes im- 
perative that all our teaching be per- 
meated with a sincere respect for law 
and order. It is extremely important 
that our teachers have a deep respect 
for moral and spiritual values in life. 
Students intuitively sense their teach- 
ers’ feeling and respect, or lack of 
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respect, for the major institutions of 
our civilization. 

It seems to me that filling a youngs- 
ter’s mind and heart is as important 
as filling his teeth; that developing 
wholesome attitudes of citizenship in 
a student is as important as developing 
a healthy sound body. In other words, 
without detracting in the least from 
any other profession, we wish to state 
that teaching is a noble profession that 
should set high standards for itself. 
It should command respect in the com- 
munity and should equal the leading 


‘professions in its social and economic 


status. : 

Certainly any movement to improve 
our profession in its personnel, educa- 
tion, respect for moral and spiritual 
values, and a commensurate economic 
return must redound to the benefit of 
all our children in our schools and to 
the community in general. It is our 
aim and purpose in the coming year 
to do all we can to advance the stand- 
ing of our profession along these lines. 
—NorMaN C. Briciuart, President, 
PSEA 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


1. Plan a spring dinner meeting 
and arrange a suitable testi- 
monial for retired teachers. 
2. Make sure the summer cal- 
endar includes sending next 
year’s president-elect to the 
Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop scheduled for August, 
1954 
3. Secure your quota of NEA 
Life Members 
4. Keep Pennsylvania high in its 
support of the NEA building 
fund by securing more life 
memberships from your 
branch 
5. Post this 1954 general elec- 
tion calendar: 
a.March 27—Last day to 
register before the 1954 
primary election 

b. May 18—Primary election 

c. September 11—Last day to 
register before the general 
election 

d. November 
election 


2—General 














Norman C. Brillhart 


The President of the PSEA for 
1954, Norman C. Brillhart, is the head 
of the social studies department in the 
Senior High School at Reading. Mr. 
Brillhart has taught in Reading for 
the past 28 years. 

During the past decade, he has 
worked actively in the State Association 
as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Professional 
Planning Committee, chairman of the 
Local Branch Committee, president of 
the Eastern Convention District, and 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. By virtue of these 
presidencies, he has served four years 
on the PSEA Executive Council. 

In his own Local Branch, Mr. Brill- 
hart has led a progressive program. 
For eight of the past twelve years, he 
has been president of the Reading 
Teachers Association. Last year, over 
95 per cent of its 575 teachers volun- 
tarily paid $17 dues to join all three 
associations and support their activi- 
ties. 

In addition to his work in profes- 
sional associations, Mr. Brillhart has 
participated in many community pro- 
jects in Reading. 





No thoughtful man ever came to the end of 
his life, and had time and a little space of 
calm from which to look back upon it, who 
did not know and acknowledge that it was 
what he had done unselfishly and for others, 
and nothing else, that satisfied him in the 
retrospect and made him feel that he had 
played the man —WOODROW WILSON, When 
a Man Comes to Himself 
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Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 


There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her- 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

“You’re A Young Lady Now”’ was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life —teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Menstrual 
Education 


“Very Personally Yours”’ (booklet for girls 12 andover) 
“You’re A Young Lady Now” (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture.. 
“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups— the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
... Hundreds of teachers helped organ- c 
( 





ize this Guide. It is flexible and canbe 7 y 
adapted to any teaching condition. This 4 
large color Chart on menstrual physi- % 
ology is designed for supplementary . 
¥ Z 5! . 72, ¢ 
classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- 4 © i p 
4 =< 


tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. 


So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 





, ' 
: : | INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. | 
4 = Educational Dept. ST- 24 | 
* 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. | 
Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 
sound film, ““The Story Of Menstruation.”’ | 
Giours day wanted (allow 4 weeks). | 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks).. | 
Also send the following: | 
| 


tas 
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For girls 9-12 oes copies 
YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
For older girls. copies 
VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 

(_] Physiology Chart _} Teaching Guide 
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E. Frances Hervey 
Philadelphia 
President 
Southeastern 
Convention 
District 





Southeastern District Elects 
The officers of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District, elected at a recent 
meeting of its House of Delegates, are: 
President, E. Frances Hervey, Phila- 
delphia 
First Vice President, W. W. Eshelman, 
Fort Washington 
Second Vice President, 
Saner, Havertown 
Secretary (To be appointed by the 
President. ) 


J. Wallace 





Language, from page 214 

Latin to enter the average hospital for 
nurses’ training or to enter most col- 
leges for the study of pharmacy or 
medicine. it seems that much thought 
should be given in emphasizing the 
languages of our neighboring coun- 
tries. We might well reserve the study 
of Latin for those who really feel that 
they will need it. 

Too often we, as Americans, drop a 
language from our schools because we 
are not friendly with the people who 
speak the language. After World War I 
many high schools dropped German. 
I am not sure that this was wise. Even 
if we go to war with a foreign country, 
I can see many advantages in being 
able to speak and understand the lan- 
guage of that country and the litera- 
ture and way of life of the citizens. 

Is it not time that we, as teachers 
and school administrators, ask our- 
selves whether we are meeting the lan- 
guage problem most efficiently in our 
own public schools? 





“Books ARE Fun” is a pamphlet 
giving a list of books for pupils in the 
elementary schools. The staff at Wood- 
lawn School of Upper Moreland Town- 
ship prepared this booklet for the 
parents to use in choosing gift books. 
The project was under the supervision 
of Joseph Marsden, principal, with the 
assistance of teachers of the various 
grade groups. 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
1953 Convention 

The extent to which different edu- 
cational positions find representation 
in the House of Delegates is illustrated 
by the tabulation appearing below: 
Classroom Teachers ................' 58 


High School Principals ............ 45 
Elementary Principals .............. 44 
Supervising Principals .............. 42 
College, State Teachers Colleges, and 
University Professors .... ooo. ee 
Supervisors and Directors : a 
Assistant and Vice Principals 2) ae 
Counsellors Wapiaees Se tO 
Assistant County Superintendents .... ij 
District Superintendents ............ 5 
Vocational and Industrial Teachers .. 5 
Special Education Teachers ......... 5 
County Superintendents . 4 
Heads of Departments .............. 4 
BOB Sich eed <ioe & gs ay 3 
Coordinators 3 
Librarians is otccles ae eee 3 
Department of Public Instruction . 2 
Supervisors of Special Education .... 2 
Home and School Visitors ] 
School) Nurses. ..5.056.0055 1 
School District Secretary idee 1 
Special Assistant, Philadelphia Schools ] 
TOTAL 783 





>» Ropert A. ROSENKRANCE of West 
Reading was elected a school employe 
representative on the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board for a 
three-year term beginning January 1, 
1954. The committee appointed to 
count the ballots has reported that 
50,714 ballots were cast, of which 
Mr. Rosenkrance received 31,162 and 
A. P. Akeley, 17,703. 
There were 363 
and the other votes 
among other members of the retire- 
ment system. 


defective ballots 
were scattered 





Roses are red, violets are blue; 
1 copied your paper, and | flunked too. 


—LOS ANGELES SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Dear Miss North: 


What can you do about teachers 
who won't change? How do you get 
them to use new methods, techniques, 
and materials? 

A New Supervisor 
Dear Friend: 

Your question prompted me to ask 
four teachers (whose teaching experi- 
ence totals 125 years) to tell you why 
teachers sometimes appear io resist 
change. 

Jane W— “In my thirty years of 
teaching I have survived a number of 
principals and supervisors who had a 
pet educational hobby they tried to 
make everyone ride. So until I am 
convinced that there is more reason for 
the change than one person’s hobby 
or one Summer Session idea, I just go 
on in my old way.” 

Helen J— “I know that I have had 
reasonable success by teaching the 
way I am doing. Why should I try 
something that I don’t feel competent 
to do and perhaps fail in doing it? 
After all, why should I risk failure in 
my last ten years of teaching?” 

Mary S—‘We are just too busy. 
The schoo! day is crowded. We don’t 
have the time or the energy to ex- 
periment and do all the extra planning 
that a different way of teaching might 
demand.” 

Florence B. said, “Tell that young 
supervisor that some of us are plain 
contrary.” 

Their comments should give us in- 
sight into the reasons why some teach- 
ers in every school system appear re- 
sistant to any change in the familiar 
pattern. Teachers need to realize the 
reasons that make change desirable. 
They need to have opportunities to 
become so well acquainted with new 
techniques and materials that they feel 
confidence in using them successfully. 
The whole curriculum needs to be con- 
sidered so that no change will put an 
additional burden on the _teacher’s 
time. 

As for Florence’s comment—remem- 
ber it, and don’t let your failure to 
convert everyone discourage you too 
much. 


Sincerely, “Y. 
my Toeh 
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Work Conference of 
County Superintendents 


County superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania and their staffs will gather at 
State College on March 1, 2, and 3 in 
the seventh annual Winter Work Con- 
ference of their Association. Most of 
the sessions will be held at the Nittany 
Lion Inn. 

Feature program topics will include: 
A digest of 1953 legislation; needed 
new legislation; a progress report of 
the PCPEA; changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Retirement System; and 
future development of the county of- 
fice in both the nation and State. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, will address the 
conference on the evening of March 2 
Deputy Superintendents John M. Lum- 
ley and Ralph C. Swan will participate 
in the various programs along with 
several other representatives of the 
Department. 

Featured speakers in addition io 
those mentioned will be Howard A. 
Dawson, director of rural service, Na- 


tional Education Association; Harvey 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 


sociation; and Paul Wueller, secretary, 
Joint State Government Commission. 

Superintendent J. Andrew Morrow 
of Bradford County is president of 
the Association. Earl K. Stock, as- 
sistant superintendent of Centre 
County, is secretary and chairman of 
the program committee. The School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, serves as a cooperating agency. 


Safety Educators 
at Bedford Springs 

The fifth annual Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Safety Educators Asso- 
ciation will be in the Bedford Springs 
Hotel Friday and Saturday, April 23 
and 24, 

Many outstanding State and Nation- 
al safety authorities will participate in 
the program, and Asa G. Wiley, pub- 
licity chairman, Greensburg High 
School, urges all persons interested in 
Safety Education to attend. 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


Education Conference Cancelled 
The State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg has announced that its 


New Horizons In Teaching 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


annual Education Conference, origi- 
nally scheduled for November 7, the 
weekend of the big snowfall, will not 
be held this school year. 





I hold every man a debtor to his profession; 
from the which as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavor themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornament thereunto. 
—FRANCIS BACON 








When He’s A Gifted Child 


Education Of The Gifted” is a publication Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators—1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


It is a joy to find a child with a 
superior intellectual capacity. But 
it is a problem to know how to best 
help develop it. That is why this 
booklet called EDUCATION OF THE 
GIFTED may be of service to you in 
helping the child as well as helping in 
the conservation and development of 
this great and rare human talent. 


This Booklet takes up such subjects as ROLE OF 
GIFTED IN A DEMocRACY: Opportunities for 
talent, Education and social mobility. 
WASTE OF TALENT IN AMERICAN LIFE: Evi- 
dences of wasted talent, Causes, Incidence.. 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED: Teachers’ 
judgment, Special aptitudes, Uses... EDucA- 
TION OF THE GIFTED: Special provisions for 
education, Programs for the education, Spe- 
cial problems in education of gifted... 
INVESTMENT IN TALENT 20. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing ¢ 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 





3 in 10,000 is about the frequency of 
“very high” IQs—exceeding 170. 
Only 6/10 of 1% of the population 
have IQs of 140 or above. Some 
schools classify pupils with IQ in 
excess of 112/115 as gifted. 


To capitalize the rich resources of 
human talent which gifted children 
and youth possess, it 1s pointed out, 
schools should give special attention 
to education of gifted students. 


“Extra reading” by the gifted, guided 
contacts with the out-of-school en- 
vironment and other aids are sug- 
gestedto challenge, interest, 
and keep nurturing the creative 
imagination of the gifted child. 



















“Yours. . . for the asking”’ 
Now is the time to get what you want 
when you want it. Watch for offerings by 


the 


individual advertisers, as well as for 


those in this column. Order promptly before 
supplies are exhausted. For a quick response 
always write directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon is convenient for ordering several 
items. 


50b 


58b 


60b 


61b 


3 


13b 


24b 


A CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
A sequence listing of important dates in 
railroad history, with statistics on rail- 
road and economic growth in the United 


States. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 
Vocations. A new 18-page booklet coy- 


ering problems of self-appraisal, job 
analysis, training, and national trends 
in vocational opportunities. (F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co.) 
and 59b You’rE A Younc Lapy Now, 
for girls 9 to 12, and Very PERSONALLY 
Yours, for girls 12 or over, are two free 
booklets on menstruation for all age 
groups. Indicate number desired for 
classroom distribution. (International 
Cellucotton Products Co.) 
RCA Victor Epucation Recorp Cata- 
Loc. A new and revised edition of this 
catalog is available at 10 cents a copy. 
(Radio Corporation of America) 
1954 GARDEN Spot GuIDE AND ALMANAC 
plus 1954 catalog of unusual premiums 
for selling seeds. Earn premiums or cash 
for class activities. (Lancaster County 
Seed Co.) 
New Ais to Herp TEACH MENSTRUAL 
HyciENe. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 
l. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 


2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 


4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 
5. How Shall I Tell My. Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 
New No. 54 Teacuer’s Buyinc GUIDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 
CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 


40b THE 


49b DEscrIPTIVE 


useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles. (Binney & 


Smith Co.) 

Case OF THE “TEN-TWENTY” in- 
cludes a quick summary of the Studies 
of the Texas Inter-Professional Commit- 
tee on Child Development, which showed 
that children in thousands of classrooms 
are being exposed to glaring or insufh- 
cient light and to harmful posture with 
attendant visual focusing problems. 
(American Seating Co.) 


48b Reaping TROUBLESHOOTER’S CHECKLIST. 


If you teach pupils deficient in reading 
skills in grade 4 through 12 this valua- 
ble device will help you locate the 
source of their difficulty and suggest 
steps and materials that will bring im- 
provement. Tells you how to make four- 
teen simple checking tests that show up 
such difficulties as poor vocabulary, in- 
ability to blend sounds, weak identifica- 
tion of vowel sounds, beginning conso- 
nant sounds, etc. (Webster Publishing 
Co.) 


51b Hawam Arr VACATION FOLDERS contain 


itineraries of Hawaiian vacations, last- 
ing from 10 days to 23 days. For edu- 
cators only. (United Air Lines) 


52b Aviation TEACHING Alps folder outlines 


classroom materials available without 


charge. (United Air Lines) 


53b CALIFORNIA AIR VACATION FOLDERS de- 


tail low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines) 


54b Free SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with 


details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


55b DetTAILeD Fouper For 1954 giving all 


necessary information on SITA tours to 
Europe, Around the World, Mexico, 
South America, Orient and the West. 
(Students International Travel 
ation) 


Associ- 


Catatoc of the social 
studies filmstrip program, Then and 
Now in the United States. These 18 
filmstrips, all in color, illustrate the 
geography and history of every region 
of the United States. (Silver Burdett 
Co.) 


26b France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 


contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various re- 
gions of France. (French National Rail- 
roads) 


63b How to Apply for a Summer Job—sup- 


plies information on organizations which 
seek extra help for 150 jobs during 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


50b 57b 58b-59b 60b 61b 3b 13b 24b 40b 48b 51b 52b 53b 54b 55b 49b 26b 63b 
Name 

Subject 
School Name 

School Address 
City 
Enrollment: Boys 


1953-54 





the summer months. Also supplies in- 
formation on where a list of Summer 
Employers may be 
1954 Summer Season. One copy tc a 
teacher. Not available after May 1, 
1954. (National Directory Service) 


obtained for he 





MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 
The complete and _ up-to-date 
geography program. With work- 
books and teachers’ guides. 

OUR BIG WORLD 

Grade 4 

THE AMERICAN 

CONTINENTS 

Grade 5 

OLD WORLD LANDS 

Grade 6 

A WORLD VIEW 

Junior high school 


THEN AND NOW 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


Eighteen filmstrips, all in color, 
for regional studies in geography 
and history. 

* 

Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17th St., New York 3 
Representatives: Abner H. Bagenstose, 
Knute L. Johnson, Glenn E. Wolfe 

















DORSEY TOURS, Inc. 


Specializing in conducted tours for 
15 years 


Announce expansion to include 
FOREIGN TRAVEL — Europe 


and South America. 


Annual domestic tours will con- 
tinue as usual—40-day West 
Coast Tour, $398. 

Canada and New England, to in- 
clude luxury cruise, $260. 


Alaska and Mexico. 


Underscore country or tour of interest 
and return coupon at once to 


Daisy C. Dorsey, President 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


Name 
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Legal Interest 


LOVE vs. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
REDSTONE TOWNSHIP 
(100 A. 2d. 55) 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


Opinion Filed November 9, 1953 


Facts: Dora S. Love was duly certi- 
fied to teach in the elementary schools 
of the Commonwealth and held a 
State normal school diploma. At the 
beginning of each school year from 
1941 to 1944, the teacher and the 
district entered written 
contracts for her service as “an ele- 
mentary substitute teacher.” During 
the first semester of the school year 
1941-42, the plaintiff teacher taught 
intermittently in the various schools of 
the district in the places of regular 
teachers temporarily absent. During 
the second semester of the first year, 
she taught continuously in the place of 
a regular teacher called into military 
service. During the first semester of 
the year 1942-43, she taught in the 
place of a regular teacher absent on 
account of illness. During the second 


school into 


? 


semester of that year, she taught in the 






Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 


SEE MORE WITH 7 °S SITA 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 


















F <2 
STUDENTS ‘INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
B545 STH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





BIG CLUB PROFITS 


FOR YOUR CLASSES 
WITH REPUTABLE 
AND ESTABLISHED 


FREE sample offer: 


Send today for FREE sample dish 
cloth—one of the top quality 
nationally known household helps 
with which thousands of schools 
are piling up club profits. Choice 
of 10 items. Write for full details 
and FREE sample today. 


{Serving organizations for over a quarter century 

































VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 25, N. J. 


1954 





place of a regular teacher who had 
resigned. During the school year 1943- 
44, she taught continuously in an ele- 
mentary school in the place of a regular 
teacher who had been transferred to 
a position in the high school. During 
the school year 1944-45, she taught 
continuously in an elementary school 
as school principal in the place of a 
regular teacher who had been trans- 
ferred to the high school. At the begin- 
ning of the school year 1945-46, Mrs. 
Love was informed that she was not 
re-elected and would not be re-em- 
ployed except as a substitute on a day- 
by-day basis. In the Spring of 1946, 
she demanded a tenure contract as a 
permanent professional employe, since 
she was qualified to teach and had 
taught continuously for more than two 
years. The board refused her request 
and an action mandamus was 
brought to compel the issuance of 
such a contract. 


in 


QUESTION: May a teacher elected as 
a substitute to fill a vacancy, and who 
served two years in that position, ac- 
quire the status of a_ professional 
employe? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: The Court referred to 
the definition of the terms “profes- 
sional employe”, “substitute”, and 
“temporary professional employe” as 
found in the School Code. Particular 
reference was made to the amendment 
of Section 1121 of the School Code 
by the Act approved May 21, 1943, 
P.L. 273, which added to the definition 
of the term “substitute” an emergency 
wartime provision that a vacancy 
could be filled by a substitute teacher 
upon the approval of the District 
or County Superintendent and of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and that under this amendment, 
the plaintiff could not claim tenure 
status. 





Pedagogically Sound . . 


tive literature. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


describes our SVE and Jam Handy FILMSTRIPS exactly. They 
assist the teacher in motivating the class. Clear comprehen- 
sion and longer retention are achieved by the student. 


Build your library of these fine FILMSTRIPS now—use 
them year after year. We will be glad to send you descrip- 


KURTZ BROS. 
Pennsylvania's Largest School Supply House 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











Transportation 


Box 65—Winton Place Station 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 


HELP WANTED—COAST TO COAST 


Resort Hotels—Dude Ranches—Summer Camps—Business—Industry 

Companies—Restaurants—Motels—Summer 

National Parks—Hotels—Food & Cocktail Lounges—Working Ranches 
and others 


Employers are Listed in the Directory by their own Written Request 
— Instructions on how and where to apply for employment — 


Send $2.00 for DIRECTORY NUMBER 10 


To 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE 


Resorts 








Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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DIFFERENT 
IN HEIGHT 


DIFFERENT 
IN ABILITY 





THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


recognizes differences in learning ability and is especially prepared to 
meet them. It contains separate teaching plans for superior, average, 
and immature pupils. These plans, outlined in the Teacher's Guide- 
books, set up standards of achievement commensurate with a child’s 
ability to learn. 

For Grades 1-6 


EVANSTON WHITE PLAINS 
EVANSTON Kou, Peterson and Company “i IAN 
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We Listened 


WE LISTENED to teachers’ problems in the teaching of 
English when we conducted extensive field research. 


We Learned 


Wer LEARNED that teachers wanted the following 
features in English textbooks: 


Short, independent learning situations. 


A flexible program which is easily adapted to 
children’s interests and needs. 


Exercises and activities which are based on 
children’s experiences and interests. 


A pupil’s handbook for ready reference included 
in each text. 


These features and more are included in 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 2-8 SHANE e FERRIS e KEENER 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS svar, new ses 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA e ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA © DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











The Court further cited with a»- 
proval the case of Commonwealth ex 
rel. Hetrick vs. Sunbury, 335 Pa. 6, in 
which it was held that a teacher elected 
as a substitute was not a regular full 
| time employe of a school district as 
that term is used in the definition of 
a professional employe. 


The Court concluded as follows: 

“It is clear that the Legislature in- 
tended to permit the school boards to 
elect substitutes to fill vacant positions. 
Furthermore, the actions of the school 
board showed that there was no at- 
tempt to fill vacant positions with 
temporary professional employes. 
Therefore, appellant's employment 
cannot ripen into the status of a 
permanent professional employe.” 


SCHWARTZ, etc. vs. O'HARA TOWNSHIP 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(100 A. 2d 621) 
| In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed November 24, 1953 


A mandamus action was brought 
against the school district to require 
the district to furnish free education 


| other districts at the cost and expense 
of the Township School District, for 
children of school age residing on the 
grounds of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, a Federal area. 

By the Act of July 2, 1923, P.L. 987, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
ceded exclusive jurisdiction of some 
147 acres of land situate in O’Hara 
Township to the United States for the 
construction thereon of a Veterans’ 
Hospital under the control and super- 
vision of the Veterans’ Administration. 
The only reservation to the Common- 
wealth was of concurrent jurisdiction 
within the ceded area for the service 
of civil process and of criminal process 
for crimes committed throughout the 
area. 

It was therefore held that neither 
the children nor their parents who 
resided within the Federal area were 
residents of O’Hara Township, and, 
therefore, the school district was not 
required to provide schooling for the 
children therein residing. 





Legislative Committee 
A meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was held at PSEA Headquarters 
on Saturday, December 5, 1953, at 
| 9:30 a.m., with G. Baker Thompson, 
chairman, presiding. 
| Rott Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
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Brillhart, John Duronio, Isabel Epley, 
H. E. Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Glenn 
C. Hess, E. Vernece Saeger, Joseph 
Siegman, G. Baker Thompson, and T. 
Stuart Williams. 

\bsent but accounted for: Cathleen 
M. Champlin and Kermit M. Stover. 

Lewis F. Adler, Eugene P. Bertin, 
A. Clair Moser, and D. Raymond Sol- 
lenberger of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. 

MinuTes—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Doctor Hess, that the min- 
utes of the meeting of October 10, 
1953, be approved as mailed to ihe 
Committee. Motion carried. 
Reeorts—Members of the Committee 
presented suggestions from the field 
which were referred to the Committee 
for its consideration and further study. 
FepERAL LecIsLaTION—Mr. Thomp- 
son. chairman, reported on Federal 
Legislation, as discussed at a meeting 
of the NEA Legislative Commission in 
Chicago. He presented the members of 
the Committee with a copy of “Equal 
Tax Treatment for ALL Retired Peo- 
ple” which carried the details in ques- 
tion and answer form on the Mason 
Bill, HR 5180. 

Mr. Thompson also emphasized the 
need of a continuance of the Contact 
Committee of 30 in Pennsylvania to 
contact Congressmen on Federal Leg- 
islation. He reported that it was the 
opinion of members of the NEA Legis- 
lative that Federal Aid 
to education was a long way off, but 
that there was a possibility for Federal 
Aid for the construction of new school 
buildings. 

Mr. Moser made a report on the sta- 
tistical data that have been assembled 
for the Professional Planning Com- 
mittee in the area of personnel, school 
facilities, and financial support for use 
in interpreting school needs. 

Mr. Duronio presented a telephone 
message which he received from the 
House of Delegates of the Western 
Convention District, with regard to the 
action of the De'egates on increased 
salaries. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Mr. Siegman, that the recom- 
mendations as presented by Mr. Duro- 
nio be referred for further study with 
the other proposals from the member- 
ship of the Committee. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Gleim, and 
unanimously seconded, that the Com- 
mittee express its thanks to Mr. Thomp- 
son for his able leadership as chairman. 
Motion carried. 
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Two Outstanding New 


Elementary Series... 


The health books that read like readers 
ABC HEALTH SERIES 


Clifford Lee Brownell and Ruth Evans 


These are the only basic health books in which readability 
factors are controlled just as carefully as they are in basic 
readers. They are books which children want to read because 
of their interest-packed stories, and they are books which 
children can read. Every area of health is covered in each 
book, and the emphasis throughout the series is on social 
and emotional good health. 


The spellers that read like readers 
LANGUAGE ARTS SPELLERS 


Emmett A. Betts « P. A. Kilgallon * Mary Louise Friebele 
Teacher’s Guide Books 


Children can read these books with ease because the vocabu- 
lary used in the stories, exercises, rules, directions, etc., is 
based on the vocabulary with which the child is already 
familiar through his basic readers. Sentence length, paragraph 
length, and other readability factors are likewise controlled. 
The spelling vocabulary includes a large proportion of words 
the pupil has met in preceding years in basic readers. 


Teacher’s Guides 


American Book Company e 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














ONE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 


a She 
SUD 


4 EXPRESS 

































The new SUD EXPRESS saves 3% hours 

between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. 

The longest and fastest daily non-stop 
in the world... Paris to Bordeaux. 


n“, A direct, comfortable route to Biarritz. 


#8 The Sud Express carries Pullmans, 
y. Coaches and a Dining Car. 


Secure your rail accommodations before 
you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 
: f advance reservations made at any of our 
1 i J three offices or through your travel agent. 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. © 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Dept. E1 


Please send me free Name 
illustrated booklet Address 
‘Railroading in France.”’ City 
















State, 











STAINLESS STEEL 


is added to 
MASTER 
PROTECTION | 





KEY-CONTROLLED 


COMBINATION LOCK NO. 1525 


TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open 
every locker! 
Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection — tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 
Write for free brochure 
Dept. 20 


MASTER No. 1500 


, Long time school favorite. 
b Constructed like No. 1525, 
but without key control. 





Master hock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
¥ Wolds Leading Padlock Manufacturers © 
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| ADJOURNMENT—The 
| journed at 2:30 p.m. 


the strength of 


PRETO 





—A. Ciair Moser, Acting Secretary 


Executive Council 


Committee ad- | 


The 1953 Executive Council met at | 
breakfast in the Plantation Room of | 


the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on 
Tuesday morning, December 29, at 
8:25 o'clock with President Thomas 
E. Carson presiding. 


Roti Catt—Present were A. G. Breid- 


enstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul | 


Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 


Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David | 


C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. 
Johanna K. Havlick, Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, Lloyd H. Lebo, Hazel Rankin, 
Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., J. Wallace 
Saner, C. Earl Shank, H. Austin 
Snyder, Henry J. Stoudt, Dorothy M. 
Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: Lewis F. 
Adler, William C. Kutz, John M. 
Lumley, and G. Baker Thompson. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Burkhart, | 
seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, the | 
minutes of the November 21 meeting 


were approved. 


BaLLot—On motion of Mr. Sandwick, 
seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the ballot for 
the Convention was approved. 


PRESENTATION OF TREASURER—Lewis 
N. Snyder, the newly elected Treasurer 
of the PSEA, was presented to the 
Council. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—President 
Carson expressed appreciation to mem- 
bers of the Council for their fine spirit 
of cooperation and interest in Associa- 
tion activities during the year. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Financial Report—It was moved by | 


Mrs. Havlick, seconded by Mr. Saner, 
that the financial report as presented 
by the Executive Secretary be accepted. 
Motion carried. 


Insurance for Local Associations—lt 


was moved by Mr. Snyder, seconded | 


by Miss Brennan, that this item of 


business be referred to the new Ex- | 


ecutive Council for further study. 
(At 8:45 a.m. Mr. Lebo withdrew.) 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Stoudt reported on 
federal _ legislation 


reference to HR 5180. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
PSEA Membership in Jointures—Doc- 


tor Harman, chairman of the subcom- | 


with _ particular | 


| 
| 





Artist finds 


CRAYOLA 


exciting new 
“painting medium” 


Crayola Crayon produces texture 
that cannot be matched by any 
other painting medium, and a color 
brilliance that is unique. I use a 
pebble board or a rough illustra- 
tion board for my painting surface, 
outline my drawing with India ink, 
then fill in the areas with Crayola 
Crayon, blending the colors freely, 
but making sure that a heavy layer 
of crayon is on the board. Then I 
put on an India ink wash, small 
areas at a time. Then before the 
ink is dry I blot it off. The next 
HOUR step is to scratch the area 
ssa with a pen point. 





Chalks D Mac Masher 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 


Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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miitee on membership in jointures, 
made a progress report and asked per- 
mission to prepare and distribute a 
questionnaire in order to secure addi- 
tional information for a more thorough 
study of the problem. 

On motion of Mr. Snyder, seconded 
by Miss Warner, the progress report 
was accepted. 

(At 9:00 a.m. Mr. Lauterbach with- 
drew. ) 

New BUusINEss 

Pennsylvania Headquarters—On mo- 
tion of Mrs. Graham, seconded by 


Doctor Harman, it was agreed that we | 


should reserve one large room for 
Pennsylvania Headquarters during the 
NEA Convention in New York City. 
Appreciation—Miss Rankin, on behalf 
of members of the Council, expressed 


appreciation to President Carson for | 


kis excellent leadership in 1953. 
ApJOURNMENT—At 9:20 a.m. the 1953 
Council adjourned sine die. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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Srnouncing 


A NEW MODERN — — 
AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

















OUR NATION’S 


helps. 


Write for Free Descriptive Circulars 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


DALLAS, TEXAS e@ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


STORY 


By AuGsPURGER AND McLEMORE 


¢ A 1954 American History Text 
¢ Easy to Read and Understand 
¢ Emphasis on Modern Amer 
¢ Four-color maps; an abundance of illustra- 

tions, graphs, charts, and teacher-pupil 


ican History 


..+- Other Outstanding New High School Texts.... 


WORLD HISTORY 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 














DISABILITIES DO NOT PAY! 
but— 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO SUFFER A 


1. 


“DOUBLE DISABILITY” 


From the accident or illness. 


2. The complete loss of your income. 





Costs of medical care are higher today than ever before. Meet- 
ing expenses with Sick Leave Pay leaves little or nothing for 
the ordinary living expenses. 





Don’t dig into your savings or cash your valuable bonds in the 
event of an accident or sickness. 





For a very small investment you can insure your earning 
power with the Leader and Pioneer in the field of Teacher 
Group Insurance. 


Write us for full details 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, IIlinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 


Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22 





















NEW BOOKS 








GENERAL SuHop. Chris H. Groneman and 


John L. Feirer. 318 pp. Illus. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.56 
The contents and organization of this text- 
book for the general shop course in indus- 
trial arts are based on what 98 per cent 
of 500 teachers requested in their replies 
them by 


to questionnaires sent to the 





Sessions 


1954 
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authors. The book may also be used by 
those interested in home maintenance, oc- 
cupational therapy, arts and crafts, hobby 
groups, and home craftsmanship. It is di- 
vided into eight sections. The first section 
gives the student an opportunity to do draw- 
ing, sketching, and _ planning 
which he can apply to his creative work in 


designing, 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 








for further information address: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Director of Summer Sessions | 


Room 102-B Burrowes Building 


| 


the sections on woodworking, metalworking, 
electricity, plastics, leathercraft, and home 
maintenance which follow. The eighth sec- 
tion includes 27 elementary dimensioned 
working drawings with photographs or pic- 
torial sketches of the finished projects. 


THe HicH ScHoo.t Stupent. John W. M. 
Rothney. 286 pp. Illus. Dryden Press. 
$1.90 


In this book are case reports on 27 repre- 
sentative youth. Courses in the fields of 
sociology and adolescent psychology may be 
made more meaningful and realistic with 
these case illustrations. The case reports are 
divided into the troubled ones, the ones in 
trouble, the happy ones, the physically 
handicapped, and the quiet ones. In addi- 
tion, there are chapters on methods of study- 
ing students and principles, problems, and 
methods in case studies. 


A Sone Approach To Music REapinc. 
Charles Leonhard. 160 pp. Illus. Silver 
Burdett. $2 


A book on learning to read music from 
the music patterns of simple songs already 
familiar to the reader. Part I has eighteen 
songs and their characteristics. The accom- 
panying record renders these eighteen songs 
so the student can hear exactly how they 
sound at the same time he reads the book. 
In Part II, the same songs are used in in- 
troducing basic facts about notation of pitch, 
meter, rhythm, major and minor modes, and 
primary chords. The book contains more 
than 150 songs printed in full. 


SvuccEssFUL TEACHING. Second Edition. J. L. 
Mursell. 338 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.25 

Each principle of learning discussed is 
illustrated by practical applications to teach- 
ing situations on different levels. Important 
studies on the learning process, on group 
dynamics, and on motivation have been 
drawn upon in bringing the material in this 
new edition up-to-date. 


Books Received 


Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
Fork 1, N.Y: 
Goop Times ToceTHER. SHARING More 
ApventTurEs. A Wortp to Enjoy. A. I. 
Gates, Celeste Comegys Peardon, and 


Mae Knight Clark 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: 


CHEMISTRY FOR Our Times. Second Edi- 
tion. E. C. Weaver and L. S. Foster 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


ORIENTATION IN STUDENT TEACHING. 64 


pp. Cooperative Book Store, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
$1 
fee 


Under the direction of Nathan G. Meyer, 
in charge of student teaching and placement, 


The Pennsylvania State University | this orientation book has been developed. 


228 


State College, Pennsylvania | 


Its aim is to help the student teacher, the 
cooperating teacher, and the supervisor to 
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plan and achieve an efficient and functional 
student-teaching program. 


National Education Association 
THe BATTLE To ImpRovE PusLic Epuca- 
TION. Horace Mann League. PARENT- 
TEACHER COopERATION. Reports of Na- 
tional Teachers Associations. /MCOTP 
First Annual Report. Including a Sum- 
mary of Proceedings of the Assembly of 
Delegates, Oxford, England, July 31- 
August 4, 1953. World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 


ScHoot District Liapmity. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. $0.50 


Department of 

Classroom Teachers 

TEACHER LoAD—TEACHER LIFT 

TeacHING Reapinc. Arthur I. Gates. 
TEACHING ARITHMETIC. R. L. Morton. 
What Research Says to the Teacher 
Series. $0.25 each 


Research Division 

Economic Status OF TEACHERS IN 1953- 
54. Special Memo, December, 1953. $0.25 

SALARY SCHEDULE PROVISIONS OR SALARIES 
Paip IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 
1952-53. Research Bulletin, December, 
1953. $0.50 

ScHoots Hetp PREVENT DELINQUENCY. 
Research Bulletin, October, 1953. $0.50 


These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

MepicaL REsEARCH May Save Your Lire! 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

PENNSYLVANIA Bituminous Coat. Pa. De- 
partment of Commerce, State Planning 
Board, Harrisburg 

THe PrincipAL Stupies His Jos. Resutts 
oF Action RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration, Middle 
Atlantic Region, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, N. Y. 

THe Story oF Farm Cuemicats. E. I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware 

SuccesteD ScHoot HEALTH Poticies. A 
Charter for School Health. Health Edu- 
cation Council, Number 10 Downing 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. $0.30 

THe Unitep Nations. Its Record and 
Prospects. Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
$0.35 

Unitep Nations Fxiacs. United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. $0.50 

THE U. S. 
Policy Assn., 345 E. 
York -17, Nz. ¥. $035 


AND Latin America. Foreign 
46th St., New 





THe ASHLAND Teachers Association 
held a dinner October 20 in the’ High 
School Cafeteria in honor of Ethyl 
Young, teacher of English in Ashland 
High School, who retired in June, 
1953, after 41 years of service. 
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Notes and News 


Davin A. Horowitz, who has been 
with the Philadelphia school system 
for nineteen years, has been appointed 
to the position of district superinten- 
dent. Since 1951, Mr. Horowitz has 
been assistant to the associate superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum. 





THE Moore Institute of Art, Sci- 
ence, and Industry, Harold R. Rice, 
president, has announced that definite 
plans have been made for a European 
branch. The Duperre School in Paris 
has agreed to permit students to enter 
its advanced classes without examina- 
tion. The first class to enjoy this new 
experience sailed at the end of this 
semester. 


PLAN A WONDERFUL Coe cove VACATION 
NOW with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 





CALIFORNIA 


7-day Tour 
(From Philadelphia) 


$22283 









HAWAII 


7-day Waikiki 
Holiday (from 
Philadelphia) only 







UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation Both 1st Class and Air Tourist 


flights available. 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii offers low tuition, 
fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 


AIR LINES 





Consult your nearest United Office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES e 1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOW THE RAILROADS HELP HEAT 
HOME SWEET HOME 





When blustery winter winds roar and it’s snug and cozy inside — 
that’s when you really appreciate a nice, warm house! And, no matter 
how your home is heated, the railroads play a big part in keeping Old 
Man Winter where he belongs — outside! 





If you burn coal, your winter’s supply might 
be about 10 tons.That’s one-sixth of the aver- 
age load carried in just one “hopper” car. Last 
year the railroads moved more than 6 million 
carloads! In one of the most efficiently coordi- 
nated operations to be found anywhere in in- 
dustry, mines and railroads work together so 
that coal, deep in the ground yesterday, may 
actually be on its way to your dealer today! 





Even if you use gas to heat your home, rail- 
roads help keep you warm. The great pipe- 
lines that carry gas are made of steel and in 
making steel the railroads play a vital role! 
For vast quantities of iron ore, limestone and 
coal are needed — the railroads deliver these 
tremendous loads right tothe steel mills. When 
the pipes are made, they, too, are carried by rail, 
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Does an oil burner supply your heat? The oil 
you use may well have moved from the load- 
ing rack of a great refinery such as you see in 
this picture. Tank cars like these can haul as 
much as 16,000 gallons. Each year approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 carloads of petroleum 
products are carried by America’s railroads 
for thousands of home and industrial uses. 
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But the railroads’ heating job isn’t confined to 
making fuel available. They help make pos- 
sible modern methods of insulating the home 
by hauling both raw materials and finished 
products. So, you see, that in keeping you warm 
and in bringing you most of the things you 
need and use every day, the big, basic trans- 
portation job is done by America’s railroads! 





Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 10. 
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You’ll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 





ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, superintend- 
ent of schools, York, was the 1953 
winner of the York Exchange Club’s 
“Golden Deeds” award given to the 
man or woman who contributed most 
toward the betterment of the comimu- 
nity. Dr. Ferguson’s plaque read in 
part: 

“He has been a salutary influence for 
the past 24 years in building a better 
America, because of shaping the lives 
of Citizens of tomorrow by means of 
complete public school training.” 


MABEL STUDEBAKER of Erie, who 
has served as a member of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
since 1948, received appreciation for 
her service during these years by a 
resolution adopted by the Board on 
December 11, 1953. The resolution 
praised her for her faithful service, her 
attendance at meetings, and intense in- 
terest. It noted with regret that she 
was not a candidate for re-election. 





People are lonely because they build walls 
instead of bridges—THE VILLAGER 





Necrology 


Etta R. Want, McDonald, teacher 
for 51 years, December 14 


Roy W. WiILey, superintendent of 
schools in Johnstown, December 14 


Harriett P. Smitu, 86, retired Phila- 
delphia school teacher, December 8 


HELEN CoLvin, elementary — school 
teacher in Mt. Lebanon, December 7 


Mrs. Etta A. HEENER, Quincy, re- 
tired school teacher. December 7 


STANLEY R. HENNING, principal of 
Wilkes-Barre GAR High School for 
the past 23 years, December 26 


C. LesLig CUSHMAN, associate superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia public 
schools before his retirement last 
August, January 4 


al 


Louie E. BUTLER, teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh schools for nearly 50 years 
before her retirement in 1949, Jan- 
uary | 

Litue I. Pentz, Harrisburg, retired 


school teacher, December 31 


EucenE V. Moriarty, Colonial Park, 
coordinator of vocational education 
in the Harrisburg school district 
since 1938, December 26 
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A new, sparkling edition 
AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
FOR 
PENNSYLVANIANS 


The only gth grade one-semester, civics | 


text written exclusively FOR PENNSYL- | 
| ANNA 


VANIA SCHOOLS* 


Covers American national government 
and Pennsylvania state and local govern- 
ment and citizenship* 

Authors: Alderfer, Sukel, Serff, exper- 
ienced in Pennsylvania high school teaching 
and Pennsylvania government, state and 


local. 
276 pages, 89 new illustrations 


Send for a copy on approval 


Something new 


LEARNING 
FOR LIVING 


A Unit Guide for 7th Grade Social Studies 
Based on Bulletin 410, course of study in 


the Social Studies for Pennsylvania schools. 


Developed in Pennsylvania classrooms by 
Pennsylvania teachers and educators: 


POND, BREAM, SCHAUER, PENSYL 


AND SERFF. 


Write for a Complimentary Copy 


PENNS VALLEY 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


119 Frazier Street 


State College, Pennsylvania 





The publishers of school books ex- 
clusively for Pennsylvania. Send for 
i complete catalogue for 1954. 








FEBRUARY, 1954 


| 


| 





Apa NOBLE, 


schools before her retirement, De- 
cember 16 


teacher in Moxham, 
Cambria County, before her retire- 
ment, April 16, 1953 


Ann Crouse, retired, school nurse in 
Johnstown elementary schools, April 
30, 1953 


| ANNA WEBER, teacher in the Millvale | 


Mrs. MarcueRITE Pornts, first grade | 


teacher in Johnstown, May 16, 1953 


GERTRUDE PRICE, geography 
teacher in Joseph Johns Junior High 


School, Johnstown, May 26, 1953 


RALPH SHARP, teacher in Johnstown 
High School, July 3, 1953 


Eva MAE TIMLI, teacher in the Pitts- 


burgh schools for 35 years, January 
6 


Calendar 


| February 13-18—American Assn. of | 
School Administrators Convention, | 





April 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
March 1-3—Pa. Association of County 
Superintendents Winter Work Con- 


ference, Nittany Lion Inn, State | 


College 

April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

April 3—Spring Conference, Pa. State 
Modern Language Assn., Gettysburg 
College 


April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and | 


Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 
April 8—Northwestern Pa. Council 


for the Social~ Studies, Sixth An- 





nual Conference, State Teachers Col- | 


lege, Edinboro 


April 10—Western Conf., Pa. Business | 


Educators’ Assn., New Kensington 


April 15-17—Conference, Eastern Busi- | 


ness Teachers Assn., Boston 


April 16—Junior Academy of Science, | 


Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 

April 18-23—Study Conf., Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, St. Paul, Minnesota 

19-23—-American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Statler, New York 
City 

April 23-24—Annual Conference, 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America, 
Slippery Rock 


State Teachers College, | 





Here's a 
SICKNESS -ACCIDENT 
POLICY 
that CAN'T be 
CANCELLED 
at Renewal time 


. . . unless you cancel it. 
The Income Protection you 
get in the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy can’t be can- 
celed by the company at 
renewal time. It is BOTH 
Non-Cancelable AND 
Guaranteed Renewable to 
a definite age. That’s im- 
portant to you. Because 
most ordinary sickness and 
accident policies can be 
canceled by the company. 


You merely RENT your 
protection when the com- 
pany has the right to can- 
cel at renewal time. But 
with TPM you'll always 
be insured, as long as you 
want. Find out about the 
TPM Teachers Special Pol- 
icy today. Send us this 
coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me complete information 
about the TPM Teachers Special Policy. 


City 
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April 23-24—Nineteenth Annual Pa. 
Industrial Arts Conf., State Teachers 
College, California 

April 23-24—Fifth Annual Conf., Pa. 
Safety Educators Association, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 

April 24—FKastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Simon Gratz H. S.., 
Philadelphia 


April 24—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Blairsville Joint 
High School 

April 25-27—-Spring Conference, Dis- 
trict Superintendents Assn., Her- 
shey 

May 8—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Third Annual Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 





M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

PHONE — WRITE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 














TEACHERS NEEDED CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


5-1746 E. F. Maloney, Jr. | Managers 


Kingsley { Personal Discriminating Service 








TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—zgive you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 


immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 74th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


May 14—State Conference, Pa. Fed- 
eration of Junior Historians, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

June 27-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, New York 
City 

July 23-24—Pa. Science Teachers’ .\s- 
sociation Conference, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown 

August 16-20—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall. 
Chambersburg 

October 1-2—Twenty-first Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tiona! Children, Hershey 

October 14-15—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 15-16—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 16—Tenth Annual In-Service 
Teachers Conf., State Teachers Col- 


lege, Millersville 
TEACHERS 


& D A M S AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I5TH YEAR 
Top Salaries Fine Locations 
T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D.C. 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement service 
every month of the year, East and South. 
Phone Mulberry 5-6850 or write about your- & 
self. 29th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
























PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
Founded 1924 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Teachers, if you are available NOW, we have openings in Pa., Ohio, N.J., Del., and Md. 
Elementary and high school. Our experience as a former superintendent and our specializa- 
tion in teacher placement are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 

G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 






CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Good teaching positions in 12 western 
States and Alaska 


| WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Member of N.A.T.A. 










72nd year of service 


















CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 






















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We have vacancies NOW in good places at high salaries. Superintendents are 
already asking us for teachers for 1954-55. Employment will be earlier than 
usual. Now is the time to register. Write for particulars. No obligation. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 50 W. BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
PHONE—ADams 2882 Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 

















| Northeast Teachers Agency 


Box 603, Burlington 5, Vermont 








We recommend to desirable positions in 
New England, New York and New Jersey. 


Write for Registration Form 
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